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PREFACE 



The dynamic growth of the colleges and universities after World 
War II and to the present day has strained all sections o jr our higher 
educational system in the United States. In the face cf the wave of 
students the people of the United States have poured increasing billions 
of dollars into the expansion of their educational institutions. However, 
the sudden growth has created serious stresses within most of these in- 
stitutions. This growth, together with the expansion of institutional 
* * * • ’ • ■ - - 



function 
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^suited in an almost insatiable need for funds. As with 



other social insti tu tions which grow rapidly, specialization has developed 
to deal with many of these problems— more specialized professors, in sub- 
ject matter to be taught, in facilities to be provided, in administrative 
personnel to be employed, and even in institutions themselves and the types 
of students who will be allowed to attend them. 



In seeming contradiction to this trend toward specialization, the 
state colleges and universities have diversified in varying degrees. With 
this diversification have come all of the advantages and disadvantages of 
specialization. A few developing state colleges and universities have 
become almost indistinguishable from the so-called "federal grant multi- 
versity," with its undergraduate impersonal ism, inflexible disciplines, 
lack of communication, lack of concern for student needs, and the increased 
emphasis upon research rather than teaching as the primary function of the 
institution. The model for some of the larger state colleges and univer- 
sities appears to be the multiversity which has developed in the last 30 to 
35 years in order to meet (1) the expanding research needs of cur society 
and, particularly, (2) the need for technological and basic knowledge which 
can provide the basis for the defense of democracy and the free world. 

Many private universities and public land grant universities which empha- 
sized undergraduate teaching and service appear to have shifted their prior- 
ities. With billions of federal dollars being poured into the university- 
related research, the current model of a successful university is quite 
different from that which existed 30 to 40 years ago. 

Our information from questionnaires to over 200 state colleges and 
universities throughout the United States plus site visits and other 
documentation lead us to emphasize the current problems of institutional 
identity and decision-making regarding function and purpose which are 
critical at this time in the history of many of these institutions. As 
the academic standards of the state colleges and universities have risen, 
these institutions have competed, with varying degrees of success, with 
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the more established u"i .erri v e? 
oriented Ph.D.'s being produced . 

These young, well-educated facui L 
from which they came, and in e r 
the United States for a r.urber of 
worked to make over the state collects and universities as somewhat pale 



of the new rasearch- 
rce schools of the nation. 

me«.ioe-*s, '.rowing only the university 
ases rod, on bars landing the needs of 
■ft ran c types of institutions, have 



carbon copies of the instituti 
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they have so recently come. 



The limited sources for educating college teachers have become a 
national tragedy, perhaps even a rational disgrace. Many institutions 
appear to be less concerned for the needs of students. Young professors 
who must publish in order to be promoted have been forced to shut the 
office door and send their students to discuss questions with teaching 
assistants. Institutions which formerly were ’responsive tc the needs of 
the local area have become more nationally oriented. At a time when the 
problems of cur urban areas are very severe, the institutions which should 
be meetings these demands are actually going farther and farther away from 
the needs of the people and institutions in the regions. In-service educa- 
tion and public service to the region are dismissed on all sides as being 
an unfortunate "cafeteria approach" to higher education anc deemed not 
appropriate for a truly sound intellectual and academic institution. The 
challenge is great for institutions which in the past emphasized the 
laboratory model in teacher education and ir scientific spp ro SC11 to v,uuv*u" 
tion as a discipline. However, it becomes much more difficult as more 
of the instruction becomes highly theoretical and intern experience or 
laboratory instruction is considered inappropriate for the undergraduate 
degree program in many academic fields. Finally, the flexible and very 
pragmatic approach of the state collages has given away in some cases to 
a very rigid committee structure through which even the smartest faculty 
politician cannot we ave a successful way in less than two or three years. 
At a time like this, the needs of students from underprivileged groups 
and the needs for broadening of our culture to include international educa- 
tion can hardly be met because the structure takes so long to accommodate 
itself to change. 



As the institutions have grown to enormous size, individual students 
develop severe problems which may be described in a limited way as "ter- 
ritorial needs." With enormous numbers of students on small areas of 
ground in huge buildings, there is a lack of room to be alone., to study 
quietly, to do as one pleases occasionally. It is increasingly difficult 
for a person on a campus to be part of a group both small enough for active 
service and large enough to provide an outlet for a student's energy. 

Student unrest and examples of violent reaction against the institu- 
tions and the educational system cover the front pages of our papers and 
our magazines. Where a few years ago university presidents had difficulty 
getting the name of the institution on television or in a newspaper, now 
they hope that a day will come when the confrontation on the campus will 
be mild enough so that the news will only place it on the second or fourth 
page. It has become a cliche at conventions that "only the best institu- 
tions have riots." However, the student unrest is prevalent throughout 
institutions of many sizes and types and the need for personal attention. 
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yes, even soire love, from faculty members and administrative personnel 
may be needed to alleviate the alientation and even hatred which some of 
w students have developed for our nation's precious colleges and uni- 
versities. 



At such a critical time in our history, the developing state colleges 
and universities have an enormous opportunity for creativity and innova- 
tion in structure, curriculum, methods of instruction, evaluation of 
student growth, relationships between faculty and students, and between 
faculty and administration. In spite of incredible difficulties they have 
made significant contributions in some of these needed areas in the past. 
Their history shows constant adaptation and inventiveness in meeting 
changing needs. At the time this study was started there were approximate- 
ly 2,400 varying, nonprofit institutions of higher education existing in 
the United States. Of these institutions, 284 constitute the group known 
as the "developing state colleges and universities." Over 260 of the 
284 belong to their distinctive national organization, the American Asso- 
ciation of State Colleges and Universities.* They are the fastest-growing 
baCCal ate degree-granting segment of higher education in the country. 
The U.S. Office of Education estimates that these institutions should 
experience an increase of 110 percent in total degree-credit enrollments 
from 1966 to 1975. During this same period, the projected increase for 
all institutions is 49 percent--4b percent tor tour-year institutions and 
63 percent for junior colleges. 



The basic purpose of this project has been to (1) determine the ex- 
tent and kind of change which has taken place in the developing state col- 
leges and universities in the past and (2) make projections for the near 
future. The project has involved two phases and six main sources of data 
collection. In September through November of 1967, Fred Harcleroad con- 
ducted the first phase, a questionnaire survey of AASCU institutions and 
those eligible for membership. Almost 200 usable replies were received. 
Primary data were secured on: 

1. Recent curricular developments and curricular plans through the 
1972-1973 academic year. 

2. Financial data, including information on student costs and 
faculty-student ratios. 

3. State coordination plans and the problems involved for develop- 
ing state colleges and universities. 

4. Growth patterns, institutional size and changing patterns of 
admi ni strati ve organi zati on . 



*Three different short forms are used in this study. "AASCU-type" re- 
lates to the 284 public institutions or the proportion of this number for 
which data are available. "AASCU" institutions refer only to those which 
are members of the American Association of State Colleges and Universities. 
"SCU" is used throughout the text as a short form, normally meaning AASCU- 
type institutions. 
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5. Innovative instructional practices in use now and planned fo** the 
future. 

Following preliminary reports on this data, officials of the U.S. Office of 
Education suggested that the study be broadened and in March, 1968 approved 
support for its expansion. Final objectives of the project are to: 

1. Determine and describe the general characteristics of institution- 
al changes during the past several decades, such as institutional 
name, student enrollment, purpose, degree programs, student re- 
cruitment and admissions policies, faculty staffing and faculty 
salary. 

2. Determine and describe current institutional characteristics such 
as size of institution, curricular programs, financial support 
and methods of funding. 

3. Determine and describe projected plans for development of cur- 
ricular offerings at the baccalaureate, master's, and doctoral 
levels. 

4. Determine and describe currently developing forms of administrative 
organization, including patterns of state coordination and control. 

5. Determine and describe current ideas and plans for innovative or 
experimental programs of college instruction. 

6. Determine and describe the particular changes in programs for 
the education of elementary and secondary teachers which have 
resulted from major changes in the institutions. 

During the second phase of the study the investigators secured data 
from five additional data sources: (1) historical materials of the U.S. 

Office of Education from 1870 through 1948, primarily the Biennial Surveys; 

(2) the "Blue Book" of American Universities and Colleges of the American 
Council on Education for 1956 and 1968 (based on data from 1954 and 1966); 

(3) reports from the teacher certification sections of State Departments 
of Education on teachers certified from approved institutions in 1954 and 
1966; (4) site visits to a carefully selected sample of representative 
institutions; and (5) a significant number of institutional histories and 
source documents which have been helpful in determining and verifying 
trends. 

A number of persons have influenced or assisted in the study, and the 
author-investigators are grateful to them. Allan Ostar encouraged the 
original study and arranged to fund and administer the expanded project. 
Carlyle Smith, Judith Schneebeck, and Carol Swaney contributed significant- 
ly to the location and organization of data and preparation of the report. 
Alden Dunham and Howard Bobren generously furnished data secured as part 
of the Carnegie Commission's current study of the future of higher educa- 
tion. Leo Munday, Lee Wimpey, and James Maxey provided valuable assistance 
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in orqanizing the computer operations and resultant tables. Jean Cornell 
read several parts of the report and suggested needed editorial improve- 
ments. Jane Landers helped continually in expediting operational aspects. 
None of them, however, should be held responsible for any deficiencies m 
the final product. The investigators hope the results will provide intor- 
mation useful in shaping future developments in these extremely important 
institutions. 
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SUMMARY 



The basic purpose of this project has been to determine the extent 
and kind of change which has taken place in the developing state colleges 
and universities in the past and which is projected for the near future. 
The project has had two phases and six primary sources of data collection. 
In September through November of 1967, Fred Harcleroad conducted the 
first phase, a questionnaire survey of AASCU institutions and those 
eligible for membership. Almost 200 usable replies were received. Pri- 
mary data were secured on (l)recent curricular developments and plans 
to 1972-1973, (2) financial data, (3) state coordination plans and 
problems, (4) changing patterns of administrative organization, and (5) 
innovative instructional practices and plans. Following preliminary 
reports on this data, officials of the U.S. Office of Education sug- 
gested that the study be broadened and in March, 1968 approved support 
for its expansion. Final objectives of the project are to: 

1. Determine and describe the general characteristics of institu- 
tional changes during the past several decades, such as: insti- 

tutional name, student enrollment, purpose, degree programs, 
student recruitment and admission policies, faculty staffing 
and faculty salary. 

2. Determine and describe current institutional characteristics 
such as size of institution, curricular programs, financial 
support and methods of funding. 

3. Determine and describe projected plans for development of 
curricular offerings at the baccalaureate, master's and 
doctoral levels. 

4. Determine and describe currently developing forms of administra- 
tive organization, including patterns of state coordination and 
control . 

5. Determine and describe current ideas and plans for innovative 
or experimental programs of college instruction. 

6. Determine and describe the particular changes in programs for 
the education of elementary and secondary teachers which have 
resulted from major changes in the institutions. 

During the second phase additional data were secured from five ad- 
ditional sources: (1) historical materials of the U.S. Office of Education 
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from 1870 through 1948, primarily the Biennial Surveys; (2) ti'.e “Blue 
Book" of American Universities and Colleges of the American Council on 
Education for 1956 and 1968 (data from 1954 and 1966); (3) reports from 
the teacher certification sections of State Departments of Education of 
teachers certified from approved institutions in 1954-1956 and 1966; 

(4) site visits to a carefully selected sample of representative insti- 
tutions; and (5) a significant number of institutional histories and 
source documents which have been helpful in determining and verifying 
trends . 

Apparent trends in the statistical data were double checked during 
14 site visits to selected institutions. The selected institutions pro- 
vided illustrative materials from (1) the various regions of the United 
States; (2) institutions with' a variety of historical background and age; 
and (3) institutions with wide variations in size. In addition, these 
institutions provided a good representative sample of the institutions 
within the membership of the American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities. 

At each institution data were secured on: (1) the success of the 

institution in carrying out its present functions; (2) changes in these 
functions foreseen for 1970, 1975, and 1980; (3) educational programs to 
be established at the institution by 1970-1975-1980; (4) the need for new 
resources to carry out proposed changes; and (5) problems in the fulfill- 
ment of present functions if new areas develop. Finally, (6) a specific 
and more detailed analysis of teacher education was undertaken covering 
points 1-5 just described. Particular attention was placed on the per- 
centage of the total enrollment which was considered to be in teacher 
credential programs. 

The resulting data and highlights of the findings follow. 

1. In 1968, approximately 2,400 varying institutions of higher 
education existed, trying to meet the demand of increasing 
millions of students and of our pluralistic, technological 
society. Of these institutions, 284 constituted the group known 
as the "developing public state colleges and universities." 

Over 260 of them now belong to their distinctive national organi- 
zation, the American Association of State Colleges and Univer- 
sities. 

2. They are the fastest-growing baccalaureate degree-granting 
segment of higher education in the country. (At the present time, 
10 percent of the institutions are above 10,000; 18 percent are 
between 6,000 and 10,000; 18 percent are between 4,000 and 6,000; 
and 54 percent are below 4,000.) In terms of total degree- 
credit enrollments, estimates of SCU enrollments compared with 
those of the U.S. Office of Education indicate that these 
institutions should experience an increase of 110 percent from 
1966 to 1975. During this same period, there will be an increase 
of 49 percent for all institutions. 

3. Within the membership of the AASCU there are currently four types 
or models of institutions. 
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A. A few single-purpose, specialized institutions. 

B. Teachers Colleges. Most of the graduates still go into 
teaching. The criterion is that the school is organized to 
train teachers rather than for a variety of goals. The aim 
of the faculty and the administration is to train teachers. 

It may be a teachers college even though called a state 
college- 

C. Modern State Colleges, the category in which 170-180 SCU's 
fall, are instructionally-oriented institutions offering a 
wide variety of curricula at the baccalaureate level and, 
usually, at the masters degree level. Teacher education ^ 
remains a major function even in the recently founded SCU's 
but many others professional and liberal arts curricula are 
available. Many of these institutions are growing rapidly 
and their student bodies vary in size from 2,000 to 10,000- 

D. Regional State Universities are differentiated in curriculum, 
service, and applied research. Some attention to research 
distinguishes regional state universities from state colleges. 
Emphasis on "applied" research distinguishes these institu- 
tions from the comprehensive university-level institutions. 
SCU's have many of the resources of the fully-developed state 
or federal grant university but are oriented toward more 
immediate problems and concerns of the region, i.e., toward 
applied research, applied technical fields, developing 
emphasis on public service and emphasis on professions unique 
to the area. They receive relatively small federal support 
and have a variety of administrative structures for a variety 
of legal and traditional reasons. There are 25 to 30 of 
these institutions at the present and they constitute a most 
probable model for state colleges in the future. 

4. Several diverse organizational patterns have developed to fit 
various institutional roles. Nevertheless problems of organ- 
ization are critical for many SCU's. Increased complexity of 
function is the greatest strain upon the organizational structure, 
but is accentuated by increases in size. The development of an 
appropriate organizational structure has lagged behind the rapidly 
developing complexity and increasing breadth of function. SCU s 
have often been prevented by coordinating boards or legislative 
restriction from developing an appropriate university-level 
organizational structure of colleges and schools. 

5. Organizational patterns appear to fit varying institutional 
roles. Specialized, single-purpose colleges tend to organize 
with departments. Teachers colleges and some smaller state 
colleges also have departments or have divisions corresponding 
to local fields of knowledge and to state credential! ing 
patterns. New liberal arts type colleges with no professional 
tradition have a departmental and division organization which is 
equivalent to a university college of arts and sciences. Larger 
modern state colleges often have a combination of a departmental 
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cr divisional organization with a School of Education. This 
status is only for a short period if the school is growing 
rapidly. The regional state universities have a wide variety of 
organizational forms with up to five vice presidents and a 
system of colleges and schools. 

6. Although a dramatic increase has occurred in the number and 
variety of new programs, teacher education generally remains 
the largest single function for SCU's. 

A. With 21 percent of the total higher education enrollment, 

SCU‘s graduate almost half (46 percent) of the nation's 
newly certified elementary and secondary teachers. 

B. Data from selected states reveal that the percentage of all 
newly certified teachers produced by SCU's has remained 
constant over a twelve year period. 

C. A major role of SCU's is the "continuing education" of 
teachers. Graduate enrollment in SCU's increased 460 per- 
cent from 1954-1966. Four out of five graduate students 
(79 percent) were part-time and the vast majority of these 
were teachers in service, often working toward master's 
degrees for increased salary. 

D. In almost all institutions visited the major focus of 
public service and research activities continues to be the 
improvement of public education. 

E. At the present time the largest group of graduates at all 
levels is still in Education. Growth in business fields and 
other occupationally-oriented areas has often been similar 
to teacher education in that they have developed from less 
than baccalaureate level, e.g., nursing, engineering, social 
work and various technologies. Graduate education has grown 
dramatically from 1954 to 1966, by 460 percent. However, 
between 1967 and 1968 there was an even more dramatic in- 
crease of 89 percent in graduate enrollment, mostly at the 
master's level. Doctoral programs are developing in 10 per- 
cent of the institutions, again mostly for part-time sxudents. 

F. At this time none of the SCU's appear to fit the parallel 
category of comprehensive federal grant universities. There 
will oa a gradual need for a few more of these institutions 
and it is a potential model for a small number of SCU's. 

7. In the area of curriculum, SCU's are highly diversified with 
five varied developments going on simultaneously. 

A. First, less-than-baccal aureate technical programs are offered 
by as many as 40 percent of these institutions and some land 
grant colleges and universities in 1968. In these two groups, 
114 institutions offered such programs and 56 of the insti- 
tutions planned to develop additional technical curricula by 
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1970, for a total of 753 separate curricula programs in the 
various institutions. 

B. Second, at the baccalaureate degree level, extensive additions 
have teen made on two fronts, majors in all fields of arts 
and sciences and majors in almost all occupational -profession- 
al areas. 

C. Third, at the undergraduate level also, is adaptation and 
change in "general education programs." 

D. Fourth, extensive development has taken place at the master's 
degree level in both professional fields and in a wide 
variety of fields in the arts and sciences. Although many of 
the arts and science majors have been provided for upgrading 
of the secondary school teachers, there has been small signi- 
ficant development of master's degrees in such fields as 
philosophy and anthropology. 

E. Fifth, and finally, 10 percent of the SCU's (25-30) have 
developed or plan to have in effect by 1970, doctoral pro- 
grams in a variety of fields. Although 70 percent of the 
doctoral degrees now awarded are in some field of Education, 
doctorates are developing in a wide variety of fields in- 
cluding such areas as engineering, English, and chemistry. 

8. Most SCU's were established originally or developed early as 
part of the developing state control of education. They were 
local, more political, had little flexibility in use of funds, 
were too close to the state board. A lack of flexibility re- 
sulted since funds tended to come from a single source, largely 
state funds. It was therefore impossible to play one source 
against another. In addition, they tried to keep tuition low; 
they have not developed federal sources or foundations or gifts 
from citizens to the degree that fully developed comprehensive 
universities have. 

These institutions still tend to bear a different relationship 
to state government than fully developed state universities. 

They are less independent, less autonomous, have less support, 
and few have a constitutional base. Autonomy is the key. 
Historically the reason is that in many states these institutions 
were subcoll egi ate and at the time of their founding were part of 
the state department of education. 

9. Since 1900 the costs per student have gone up continuously 
except for a slight decrease during the Depression. Since 1870 
student-f acuity ratio has gone down continuously except for a 
slight increase during the Depression. (This suggests the 
direct relationship between costs per student and student-faculty 
ratio.) These institutions are always short on funds. They are 
more dependent than are the large land grant and state univer- 
sities on state legislation appropriations, with fewer sources of 
outside support. The percentage of E and G income from student 
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fees is quite high. Average for SCU‘s is 23 percent. The 
highest is nearly 95 percent. 

10 SCU's have been able to provide for the flood-tide of students 
' during recent years, but must receive significant new funds it 
projected enrollments are to be accommodated and needed programs 

developed. 

A. Total income for instruction and related activitieMetoca- 
tional and aeneral income) increased 617 percent from 1954- 
66, but income per student increased only 58 percent during 

the same period. 

B The percentage of faculty holding the doctorate remained 

almost constant (33-35 percent) from 1954-66. However* this 
figure may indicate developing problems of quality because 
of the increase in graduate level instruction at most buu s. 

C The average number of volumes in SCU libraries more than 
doubled to 139,000 from 1954-66, but must be increased still 
further if the desired quality in graduate instruction is 
to be achieved. 

11. As a result of the study a new approach to doctoral education 
has been developed and proposed for use in regional sUte 
universities or in other innovative universities with compre- 
hensive programs balanced between applied and theoretical goa s. 
The proposal would emphasize the Doctor of Philosophy as a 
research degree with a dissertation making a contribution to 
knowledge. Students earning the Doctor -of Philosophy degree 
would be planning primarily to do basic research work in in y, 
research institutes or councils, or in research and d o?^nal 
training in those universities operating research institutes. 

For students who are primarily interested in applying their 

advanced knowledge, including a PP 1 iS a ^ on ^ hro ^ n C ?Jl , Graduate 
teaching, a variety of degrees would be offered in the graduat 

fields of arts and sciences. Four degrees would be (1) the 

Doctor of Science (D.Sc.), (2) the Doctor of Social Science 

f D S S ) , (3) the Doctor of Fine Arts (D.F.A.), and (4) the 

Doctor of Humanities (D.Hum.) In addition, / r ° ^n^rolide 9 
such as the D.B.A., D.S.W., D.P.H., and D.Ed. would provide 

comparable programs in specialized fields. 

12. A conceptual framework has been proposed for 

education institutions along two dimensions. The tw ^nsions 
are (1) emphasis on collegiate-undergraduate instruction versus 
university graduate-professional instruction and research.-and 
(2) theoretical orientation of programs versus applied onen 
tion of programs. In this educational universe, specialized 
institutions appear at the end of either the theoretical or 
applied continuum. Between the two specialized types of ins 
tutions, comprehensive institutions at ei .^ e ^^^ u ^ e { heory 
beginning graduate, or doctoral levels will emphasize o y 
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and its practical application. 

Within this framework the regional state university emphasizes 
the application of knowledge through doctoral instruction and 
public service and discipline-oriented applied research. This 
developing institution represents a new type of university, a 
somewhat unique contribution by modern America to the higher 
education patterns of the late 20th century. In an increasingly 
urban-oriented civilization, these institutions can make a 
major contribution to the improvement of society both currently 
and in the future. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF STATE COLLEGES AND 

1693 - 1940 



UNIVERSITIES: 



INTRODUCTION 



nent dur I n I the P ast 150 years led to the develop- 

origins is difficult if^rL™™^* de ^ 1nitive history of their 
u,T-+ • s a ''Ti c uit, if not impossible. Some of the institutions 1 

J?^°r ies se «" ^signed to evoke pleasant memories f rom al uwf rather 

ins?i^tirn V1d s S M 1 ' d 1 dat J a f0r the anal * sis of developments"^ n [he 
i f Similarly, data from governmental records often lack clar- 

nated as Irn?!’ °- S 0nti " u1 *- ^ ? f the early insti?ut^ns origi 
histnripc n>F C h-^k 9lat 5 schools ’ academies, or institutes. General 

analyst It wls^n? UC +- °?h ha ^,nt ten excluded them from historical 

achieved coll paiato°I+a+ t1 ^ I ? 20 s that a significant number of SCU's 
teachers status and, then, primarily as single-purpose 

is unfortunate^since^SCU^s 1 not 6 only^constitute^ substantial ^seamen^of 11 

terr^of institutional h J? h T edu , a t ion> but ®ls° present a different pat- 
tern ot institutional historical development. H 

periods! ° ri9in and development of Scu ' s ^ he divided into five 

1- Sr!r iest beginnings , from 1693 (the founding of the Colleqe 
Of William and Mary which is now a public SCU) to 1839; 9 

2 ' «l? ra ?L the nor !! ,al sch001 * from the founding in 1839 of the 
irst public normal school at Lexington, Massachusetts, to 1900; 

3 1946 ^ ra ° f the teach ers college from 1900 until approximately 

4. the era of the state college from 1946 until the mid-1960's; and 

5. the period of development of a limited number of regional state 

universities during the 1960‘s. S 

th!ee ai °[lrin£ £ reS \ n T day SCU 'l were founded durln 9 Periods two and 
nT! ; o i Peri0ds i wo * three, and four represent the chronological staqes 

?! ?? ye i? P ? ent °l m ? st SCU's. Still , the history of SCU's isnotenti!e- 

col 1 eqe hl S A°si ani fir! ? evel ?P men t of the normal school and teachers 
college. A significant number started as agricultural, industrial, or 




technical schools, seminaries, academies, junior colleges and YMCA or 
physical culture schools. Most of them became public teacher education 
institutions within the past century. 

It is to this diversity of development as well as to the statement 
of the main themes that we now turn. 



EARLIEST BEGINNINGS 



The history of the developing state colleges and universities until 
recent years is tied closely to the history of teacher education in 
spite of the variety of institutions involved. Of course, the oldest 
institution in this category predates these beginnings by almost 150 
years. The College of William and Mary, which became a state college in 
1906, was founded as a private college in Williamsburg, Virginia in 1693. 
Instruction began in 1729, 36 years later, and the first baccaluareate 
degrees were granted in 1770. 

None of the present state colleges and universities was founded 
during the eighteenth century. However, 12 institutions were established 
during the early nineteenth century prior to the founding of the first 
normal school at Lexington, Massachusetts in 1839. With the exception of 
the College of William and Mary, none of these institutions offered col- 
lege level work at the time of its establishment. Seven of the schools 
were academies, including private, nonprofit, and proprietary institutions 
such as Holmes' Plymouth State College in New Hampshire. 

Eleven other academies founded between 1840 and 1899 became SCU's, 
bringing the total with this origin to 18, or six percent of the 284 
institutions now established. These schools provided education for those 
students continuing on to college. They taught a variety of practical 
subjects but functioned as teacher education institutions as well. It 
was the graduates of these academies, together with those few leaders who 
had attended college, who received any teacher preparation prior to the 
establishment of the normal schools. In many states, the academies re- 
mained as an important source of new teachers long after normal schools 
had been founded. One of the most important aspects of the academies 
was their location. The majority of these academies were located in New 
England. A few were established in the middle states and still fewer in 
the South. They tended to be located in the larger towns of the state 
rather than in the relatively secluded rural areas in which many of the 
private liberal arts colleges or the normal schools were established. 

Almost all of these 18 institutions were taken over or purchased by 
the respective states and converted to normal schools prior to 1900. Thus, 
their history is part of that of teacher education rather than a separate 
pattern of development. 



THE ERA OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL 1839-1900 



The impetus for some form of public education occurred relatively 
early in the post-Revolutionary period. This movement was, in fact, a 
*P?ical extension of the fundamental principles of the young democracy 
which promised equal freedoms and opportunities to all its citizens. 
Education haa been left to the several states by the new federal consti- 
tution, and it is not surprising that pressure developed for rapid 
expansion of public education. However, it developed with surprising 
force and gained momentum quite rapidly. The principal outcome of this 
movement was the common school whose purpose was to provide every child 
with a basic elementary education. 

One of the first problems which confronted advocates of coirmon 
schools was preparation of adequately trained teachers. Horace Mann, 
Albert Carter, Henry Barnard, and a number of other educational reformers 
had studied the Prussian system of education. They attributed much of 
the Prussian success to the teacher training provided in the normal 
schools. Furthermore, they became convinced that, if class distinctions 
were to be eliminated, all teacher preparation ought to be conducted 
under similar conditions. Therefore, they concluded, the normal schools 
ought to be public and under state control. 



The principal opponents of the proposals represented two points of 
view. One group opposed the basic concept of common schools. The other 
group supported the idea of these schools tut argued that existing 
academies should train the teachers. The arguments of the latter group 
resulted in state support of teacher training programs in academies in 
New York, Maine, and Wisconsin. However, such schools proved unable 
either to prepare enough teachers or to prepare them sufficiently well. 
Therefore, other forms of teachor preparation became necessary. 



Opposition from these groups prevented the establishment of public 
normal schools until 1839, 12 years after the establishment of the first 
private normal school. Only six public state normal schools wer founded 
prior to J850 and a total of 15 by 1860 i n 10 states. After th c time, 
more rapid development of the public normal school began. This rate of 
h steadily until the last 10 years of the nineteenth cen- 

tury when 31 public normal schools were started. Of the 284 institutions 
,™i £"? d ^statecolleges and universities, 103 were founded as nor- 

1 ? 39 and 19 2°- The dates of the first establishment 
OT state normal schools are as follows: 



Massachusetts 1839 



New York 1 844 
Connecti cut 1 849 
Michigan 1849 
Rhode Island 1852 
Iowa 1855 
New Jersey 1855 
Illinois 1857 



Minnesota 


1858 


Pennsylvania 


1859 


California 


1862 


Kansas 


1863 


Maine 


1863 


Indiana 


1865 


Wisconsin 


1865 


Vermont 


1866 



Delaware 1866 
Nebraska 1867 
West Virginia 1867 
Utah 1869 
Missouri 1870 
New Hampshire 1870 
Arkansas 1872 



North Carolina 1876 
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Texas 


1879 


Florida 


1887 


New Mexico 


1893 


North Dakota 


1881 


Nevada 


1887 


South Carolina 


1895 


South Dakota 


1881 


Colorado 


1889 


Maryl and 


1896 


Oregon 


1883 


Georgi a 


1889 


Ohio 


1900 


Virginia 


1884 


Washington 


1890 


Kentucky 


1906 


Louisiana 


1884 


Oklahoma 


1891 


A1 abama 


1907 


Arizona 


1885 


Idaho 


1893 


Tennessee 


1909 


Wyoming 


1886 


Montana 


1893 


Mississippi 


1910 



In general, the establishment of public normal schools followed the 
pattern developed by the common schools. The movement was from east to 
west with a few exceptions such as Pennsylvania which relied upon acade- 
mies and private normal schools until nearly 1880. The three earliest 
public normal schools opened in Massachusetts in 1839 and 1840. Before 
the Civil War other states followed in rapid succession (Harper, 1939, 
p. 8) with New York establishing its first public normal school in 1844, 
Connecticut and Michigan in 1849, Rhode Island in 1852, Iowa and New 
Jersey in 1855, Illinois in 1857, Minnesota in 1858>and Pennsylvania in 
1859. In some states the normal schools actually opened for classes 
several years after their founding; Ypsilanti, Michigan, for example, which 
was founded in 1849 began classes in 1853. 

The first public normal school, founded at Lexington, Massachusetts 
in 1839, is today Framingham State College. The school was established 
under the direction of Horace Mann, lawyer and former President of the 
Senate of Massachusetts, (Mangun, 1928, p. 72) then serving as secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education. For many years, while at Lexing- 
ton and West Newton, the Framingham Normal School remained quite small. 

Less than 100 students were enrolled as late as 1880. (Mangun, 1928, 
p. 304) During this period most public normal schools were quite small 
and financing was quite limited. 

The western normal schools (so-called because they were west of the 
Alleghenies) were much broader in scope than those in the East and South. 
Between the 1840's and 1900 the states of the Midwest, Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast areas were opening up, being settled, and establishing ter- 
ritorial and then state governments. Normal schools were a prominent 
feature of governmental planning for state-wide education. Since no 
entrenched system of secondary education and higher education existed, 
the normal schools started in some cases as collegiate-level institutions 
responsible for the preparation of some teachers for the developing sec- 
ondary schools. In some western states normal schools participated in 
the distribution of income from state lands and thus had stronger finan- 
cial status. An outstanding and somewhat unusual example occurred in 
Illinois where there was no state university at the time (1857) and the 
establishment of the Illinois State Normal University placed it at the 
apex of the state education system. It was truly a "college" for the 
education of teachers and administrators for all types of schools. It 
was planned for 600 to 1,000 students with a fine arts gallery, a natural 
history museum, and "other such adjuncts as might serve the general pur- 
pose of a university." (Harper, 1939, pp. 80-84) Dramatically different 
from the Massachusetts normal schools, it and a few others somewhat like 
it, served as other examples for some states west of the Mississippi. 
Although individual circumstances in different states led to many separate 
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: orms of development, the western normal schools had more responsibility 
: or educating secondary school teachers and developed other educational 
ireas of responsibility faster than most of those east of the Alleghenies. 



The birth of the normal schools was marked usually by controversy 
>ver duplication of educational missions with some other type of institu- 
:ion. This has been present in all subsequent stages of development of 
:he present state colleges and universities. In each instance, the state 
alleges and universities or their predecessor institutions were rebuffed 
in their first attempts to fulfill a particular mission. They were per- 
nitted to develop or to expand their functions only when the competitor 
institution proved unable to prepare enough graduates to meet the demand. 

The earliest conflict was with the academy over the preparation of 
teachers for the common schools. In time, however, and particularly in 
the Midwest and West, the controversy extended to include the preparation 
;>f teachers for secondary schools. More recently, there has been dis- 
agreement over the offering of master 1 s degrees in fields other than 
teacher education. At the present time, the issue has been joined over 
the question of which institutions ought to be permitted to award the 
Qoctorate. In each of these controversies, the records indicate that the 
state colleges and universities and their predecessors estimated correctly 
that competitor institutions would be unable to fulfill the various de- 
mands made upon them. Regarding the current situation, while some may 
doubt the necessity of doctoral programs in the state colleges and um 
versities, history provides evidence that institutions of higher educa- 
tion have consistently underestimated the demands of society for graduates 

at every level. 



Characteristics of many of the normal schools can be seen in the 
three original schools founded in Massachusetts. Some of these character 
istics persisted in normal schools well into the twentieth century. 



First, many of the early normal schools were noncollegiate. School 
caching was considered a transient occupation. While many college 
iraduates taught school, few did so for an extended length of time. e 
lormal schools hoped to attract graduates of academies and high schools 
/ho would then pursue a course of study designed to train teachers, in 
Fact, however, many of the early students were recent graduates of the 
:ommon schools. As a result, the level of training in many of the normal 
schools was quite low. Some students, in fact, regarded the requirement 
bhat they must study as unfair. (K. White, 1967, p. 16) 



From the outset, in some states the normal schools and teacher 
education were somewhat outside of the sequential pattern of elementary 
ind secondary education followed by attendance at a four-year collegia e 
institution. Many other colleges and universities provided preparatory 
divisions for students needing additional secondary education. However, 
fairly clear distinctions existed between this preparatory work and the 
course leading to a baccalaureate degree. In the normal schools for many 
decades the teaching certificate programs were, in reality, equated with 
secondary education. And even though high school diplomas were O^ne y 

required for admission by 1910, it was not until the 1920 s and 1930 
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s^dLed 9 conPo?^r U it' r - - f !?r ®1 sch00ls or teachers colleges were con- 
missiorer if ' 6 11 t'^ions. As late as 1908, the U.S. Con- 
noted that “th- r“ rela * icns between various institutions, 

irai crhriAi c ‘l e ^ ^ 1 ^ Tlcu ltv of adjustment from the side of the nor- 

the ,nain currpnt^f™ tJle f ^ ct the normal school seems to be out of 
school thmnnh sc J ol ? s * c which flows from the elementary 

1932, p 53) 9 the scil00 ^ Qir ectly into the university." (Pangburn, 

control SeC Tnprp e f^ ral char ?? tenstlc of the normal schools was state 
■ * ^ere exceptions of course. Several larae cities establish 

thesT m eV Ch rh- S 35 E* °I ffelr city high schools, but S 

ind eventuailv i^p ^i Colle 3 e >. survived to become teachers colleges 
beteeen static I col1 ®9 ss . or universities. The basic relationship 

the tiL if^heiiir 9 a- nd unlversities and the state was determined at 
. their founding as normal schools. For the most nart thp«:p 

^ 7 ^ 1 ^ e ir r dire ? t7 * under the StateBoard StoS'„ 

the state goSSent either C3Se COntro1 was exe " cised by 

nf +hI h o+i? Catl ? n .P f new scho °ls.c fJ 2 n reflected the political realities 
nolitirai the P ress ure which a given community could exert Where 

an’i^a V? lue - C - wa ? an insufficient guarantee of a normal school for 
a " araa ’ ( enterprising locc .1 officials frequently raised the sums of miney 

State Unive?sifv at e wM? - T 1 h li 0Undin S of the P r «ent Wisconsin 

of the effect nf I h P!" ] ? 65 Pr ese nts an interesting combination 
cLj2 u * of money and political influence. It appears that a state 

usefhis inflNPnrp^ 0 " 817 in Ip VOr ° f . a state normal school at Whitewater, 
x . , , uence to secure the appointment to the Board of Reaents of a 

friend who was similarly inclined. "Together they heloed convince thf 

Racine S and a somW lt th ater ' S ® 29, ° 00, thou gh less than the amount offered by 
cSde?s fn 3 fetter deal for the state than the other y 

contenders in the district could claim." (Wyman, 1968, d. 57) Manv nthpr 
similar instances have been recorded. 

in coilJtitiifnrf' 1 te s ^ at f. contro1 > norma ] schools were essentially local 

munitv of Pla^vitip 1 ^ 10115 ^ ® peratl0n * Krom the beginning the com- 
for thP mAi!t Q LeV 6> Wisconsin, ror example, assumed the responsibility 
for the maintenance and repair of the normal school buildings and * 

property. (Wyman, 1968, p. 23) The same conditions prevailed at New 
n . -am, Connecticut and many others. (Fowler, 1949, d 25) The inral 

se r i:? f^li S n a ^-""^ en W in of ">ost states to IstaMi^ 

several small normal schools rather than to expand existing institutions. 

t , by intention, the normal schools were single-purpose institu- 

i °a S f P w T c h ^r + e l , deS19ned t0 pr ? pare teac bers for the common schools or, 

WntP thpt ’ the 1 sec P nd , ary sch00ls of the state. It is important to 
"-be normal schools were designed solely to serve the larger 

^l et ^ collectively and not the individual student, except as he was 

for the spruiro Se r Ul v ? catlon ‘ Th e goal was to develop human resources 
tor the service of society, not primarily to assist the individual to ful- 
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fill himself. In 1880, for example, it was the stated aim of Kirksville 
Normal School to give culture and learning, not for the benefit of the 
student, but that it may be used in the education of the masses." 
{Borrowman, 1965, p. 187) 

Fourth, despite their singleness of purpose, few normal schools 
were purist and devoted the entire curriculum to professional work in 
teacher training. One of the continuing debates in teacher education has 
been whether prospective teachers should first secure a proper education 
in the subject matter which they were to teach followed by training in 
how to teach or whether courses in teacher training should be accompa- 
nied by further study in subject fields. (Borrowman, 1965, p. 140) 

Although many favored the purist approach, the majority of normal 
school students who came with only a common school education were poorly 
prepared in the subjects to be taught. Thus, the normal schools were 
forced to devote a substantial part of the program to further subject 
matter education. Subjects such as arithmetic, algebra, natural science, 
chemistry, botany, art, agriculture, music, grammar, and geography formed 
the basis for the introduction of secondary school subject matter courses. 
Later they provided the foundation for movement to the teachers college 
and eventually to the development of multi-purpose institutions. Had 
these schools been able to attract students better prepared in the sub- 
ject fields, the normal schools might have remained single-purpose, semi- 
professional institutions for a much longer period of time. 

The common schools developed far more rapidly than had been antici- 
pated. According to U.S. Office of Education statistics, the number of 
students enrolled in public schools nearly doubled from 7,561,000 in 
1870 (the first year in which records were kept) to 14,379,000 in 1895. 
Although most of the growth was in the common schools, by 1895 significant 
growth had occurred at the higher level in the secondary schools. The 
number of teachers increased from 220,000 to 400,000. 

Enrollment data are available for 69 of the institutions which were 
later to become state colleges and universities. The total enrollment in 
these institutions in 1890 was 29,866 or approximately 425 per institution. 
Despite the tremendous increases in the number of students attending 
public schools, normal school enrollment had increased by less than 12,000 
(from 17,927 to 29,856) between 1880 and 1890. The average increase in 
size was from 315 students per institution in 1880 (for 57 institutions) 
to 425 in 1890 (for 69 institutions). (US0E, Conmissioner of Education. 
Annual Report , 1880 and 1890) These figures illustrate the local or 
regional orientation mentioned earlier. Rather than expand existing 
institutions, more institutions were opened. This contributed to the 
rather slight increase in the average enrollment per institution. Of the 
69 institutions reporting enrollments in 1890, only three enrolled more 
than 1,000 students; none enrolled more than 2,000. On the other hand, 
six normal schools still enrolled less than 100 students. (Table 1-1) 

In the typical normal school prior to 1900 a majority of the students 
were women. The average age varied from 19 to 25. (Mangun, 1928, p. 302) 
(Harper, 1939, p. 106) About one-half of the students had no more than a 
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The Size of AASCU Institutions: 1870-1940 
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SOURCES: USOE, Commissioner of Education. Annual Report . (1870- ). USOE. The Biennial Survey of 

Education in the United States . (1916/18- ) 7 

NOTE: For 1950 the data on teachers colleges were summary data rather than by specific institutions. 

Therefore a frequency distribution was impossible. 



conroon school education. Most institutions required an entrance examina- 
tion on the common school subjects but few expected a diploma from an 
academy or high school. The students had entered with a vocational orien- 
tation. However, teaching was typically not their long-term goal. 

Several studies suggest that only 20 percent of the men and 40 percent of 
the women expected to make teaching a career. (Some of the men planned 
to go into school administration, however.) Most of the students were 
from the local area and approximately 50 percent had previous teaching 
experience. 

Because of the demand for teachers, whatever their qualifications, 
and for other reasons, fewer than 20 percent of the students completed 
their proscribed program of study. 

Although studies indicate that few students expected to make teach- 
ing a career, most schools required that students sign a declaration of 
intent to teach in the public schools. (Fowler, 1949, p. 35) Some states, 
such as Minnesota, reimbursed the student for tuition if she taught for 
a period of two years following completion of the program. Comparison 
figures are not available from 1890, but in 1880 only 1,856 certificates 
and degrees were awarded out of a total enrollment of 17,927 in the 57 
institutions surveyed. (US0E, Commissioner of Education. Annual Report , 
1880 and 1890) 

There was often more than one course of study, sometimes as many as 
three. A relatively common pattern in the early normal schools was to 
prescribe four years beyond the common school . Thus students with no 
secondary education would enroll in a four-year course, whereas those 
with two years of secondary school would take a two-year course. At 
Illinois State Normal University, on the other hand, the original course 
was three years in length and was based on a high school education. The 
content of the program varied with the amount of schooling possessed by 
the student and the number of years in the teacher certification program. 

A one-year course for persons with a secondary education might consist 
of nearly all professional education courses, whereas the four-year pro- 
gram for those coming from a common school consisted largely of elementary 
subject matter. Programs included lectures in mental and moral philosophy 
and in school keeping, while observation and practice teaching in a model 
elementary school" was usually part of the instruction. By 1890 there 
had begun to develop something approaching a body of knowledge about 
education which could be transmitted to students. Some of the programs 
had become highly formalized, as for instance the well-known Oswego and 
Herbartian movements. Very little of this knowledge had any empirical 
base save anecdotal observation but did represent an attempt to system- 
atize what was transmitted to the student. 

In some cases the faculty were not much better prepared than the 
students. For example, the history of Paterson State College states that 
most of them were graduates of the normal schools, some with little or no 
teaching experience. (K. White, 1967, p. 7) The student-faculty ratio 
was high, about 30-1, including the training school faculty. Teachers 
were expected to provide instruction in a variety of subjects, 'he 
principal was typically better educated, often a college or university 
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graduate. 



The typical normal school was controlled by the State Board of 
Education or the State Normal School Board. The Board or department was 
treated as a code department by state government, received a line appro- 
priation from the legislature, and often was subject to scrutiny and 
intense political pressure. In many states i;he normal school board was 
elected to ensure representation from immediate areas served by the 
school. Such representation often reinforced state control of the 
institution at the local level and reflected the desire of the state 
government and the board to subject the school to continuing supervision. 
Some states, such as Wisconsin, designated a person to be the resident 
regent, and in other states local committees were set up to supervise the 
institution between Board meetings. 

The schools were financed essentially from state appropriations and 
some funds from student fees, although the fees were generally quite low. 
Some scattered data on financing are available prior to 1900 generally 
indicating the limited support provided. The U.S. Office of Education 
figures for 1900 show average institutional receipts of $27,500 and an 
average total expenditure of approximately $56 per student at the turn of 
the century. In 1900, 75 percent of the total receipts came from state 
appropriations. Facilities in the late nineteenth century consisted 
usually of one building which housed all classrooms, offices, and the 
model training school. (The building is typically still in use today.) 
Average library holdings in 1890 were 2,000 volumes per institution. 

In spite of controversy, low financing, poor facilities, and frequent 
outside attacks, the normal schools by 1900 had made significant contri- 
butions to American life. A variety of curricula were available in many 
of the institutions, preparing for both elementary and secondary teaching 
and principal ships. Fairly extensive electives in a number of normal 
schools made it possible for students to obtain some depth in a fairly 
large number of subject matter fields. The normal schools at Albany, 

New York required high school graduation for admission in 1890 and the 
Massachusetts normal schools did, likewise, in 1894. By 1900, 38 percent 
of the largest normal schools had at least oie-fourth of their matriculants 
who were high school graduates. Although the quality of the normal schools 
was very uneven throughout the country as a whole, a significant number were 
well -recognized for their work as specialized institutions. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 
1900-1946 



The transition from the normal school to the teachers college took 
place over a period exceeding half a century. The wide variety of normal 
schools and their great diversity of programs make it hard to pinpoint 
the actual move to true collegiate-level instruction by the majority of 
the institutions. Certainly, the forces for change were at work as early 
as the 1860‘s and culminated in the 1920‘s and 1930 's. Three major factors 
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contributed to this change: (1) the rapid expansion of secondary educa- 

tion from 1880 1.o 1920; (2) the development of accreditation systems for 
secondary and higher education; and (3) the demand for secondary and 
hioher education after World War I and during the Great Depression of the 
1930's. 

Development of Secondary Education 

The development of public secondary education was important to the 
further development of the normal schools into teachers colleges for 
several reasons. In the late nineteenth century the United States turned 
to public secondary schools to provide necessary human resources in much 
the same way it had turned to the common schools earlier in the century. 
Although the first public secondary school was founded in 1821 in Boston, 
the significant development of public secondary education occurred after 
1880. Between 1880 and 1930 enrollment in the public secondary schools 
increased from 110,000 to 4,399,000 students doubling approximately every 
decade. 

The chief impetus to development of normal schools into teachers 
colleges was the increased demand for teachers prepared to teach in sec- 
ondary schools. The aim of the common school was to develop the basic 
skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic and to transmit skills and 
subjects such as history and geography which were presumed necessary 
to all educated citizens. It was assumed that those who had mastered 
these skills and subjects in the common school could, with a limited 
amount of training in pedagogy, teach the same material to incoming 
students. Secondary educations in contrast, involved instruction in the 
same subject matters taught at the collegiate level and was presumed to 
demand a baccalaureate level of education for prospective teachers. 
Further, secondary education was forced to a higher level of teacher 
competence because the colleges could impose sanctions against those 
schools which failed to employ teachers with the required credentials. 

As with the common schools, perhaps the most significant problem 
faced by secondary schools in the late nineteenth century was that of 
securing teachers with even minimal preparation. Faced with a shortage 
of teachers many of the smaller rural high schools began to recruit 
teachers from among those students preparing to teach in the common 
schools. Thus, the normal schools found themselves preparing secondary 
teachers even in states which had not adopted plans providing for such 
functions on a legal basis. 

As with later challenges the normal schools willingly accepted the 
opportunities presented by the rapid development of secondary education. 
As early as 1875 the Department of Normal Schools of the NEA had recom- 
mended the establishment of higher normal schools to prepare teachers for 
the secondary schools. As noted previously, the normal schools possessed 
the foundation upon which to develop secondary teacher programs when the 
opportunity arose. Because of academic deficiencies in their students 
both eastern and western normal schools had offered instruction in subjec 
fields for decades. Also, because of the emphasis upon mental discipline 
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as the basic approach to education, secondary level subjects had often 
been taught 10 teachprs for the common schools because it was said to 
strengthen their mental faculties. 

The normal schools were able to take advantage of the demand for 
eachers of secondary level occupational programs such as manual training 
n secretarial studies because of the lack of such programs in most 
existing colleges and universities. Some states, such as Wisconsin, 
estSDlished special purpose normal schools in fields such as industrial 
ar s and physical education and other states such as New York permitted 
each normal school to develop in one or more subject areas. Just as 
with r.he introduction of subject matter studies into the normal schools, 
the introduction of teacher education programs in areas such as industrial 
arts and business education provided the base for later state college 
programs in various technological and business fields. 

Initial expansion of the functions of normal schools into the prepar- 
ation of secondary teachers was, as stated earlier, essentially a midwest- 
ern and, later, a western phenomenon. The eastern states were dominated 
by the older established universities and colleges which had the necessary 
power to prevent normal schools from developing secondary teaching pro- 
grams. Midwestern normal schools developed at approximately the same 
time as the public universities and private colleges and were able to 
appropriate a larger share of the political power in the state. 



Eastern colleges also graduated larger numbers of potential teachers 
and the demand for new institutions to prepare secondary teachers was 
somewhat less intense than in the Midwest. 

Although the demand for secondary school teachers was evident, a 
combination of factors prevented normal schools in several states from 
developing into public liberal arts colleges similar to those established 
n the private sector. The normal schools were forced to remain as 
specialized institutions somewhat outside the mainstream of higher educa- 
tion and, in so doing, adopted an ideology of teacher education which 
influenced their programs well into the twentieth century. 

Ihe political fact was that, in many states, a combination of 
crgamzed opposition from existing colleges and universities plus economy- 
minded legislators was able to prevent normal schools from becoming four- 
year, multi-purpose public colleges. Denied access to this status, and in 
some states threatened by their opponents with the loss of secondary 
teacher programs, normal school presidents often contended that preparation 
for secondary teaching demanded separate programs and, indeed, separate 
institutions. The argument was that subject matter should'be organized 
and taught separately or differently to those who were going to teach 
tie subject than to those who were pursuing a liberal education as an end 

in itself or acquiring knowledge for entry into developing professional 
fields. 



The political necessity of this approach was illustrated in 1888 in 
a speech to the National Education Association when the president. 
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S.S. Barr, stated that "the distinction between academic knowledge of 
subjects and teaching knowledge of them is vital. If ,t does not exist, 
there is no reason why the preparation of teachers should not be turned 
over to colleges and their chairs of didactics." (Borrowman, 1%5, p. 95)* 
In addition to political necessity, the movement for the "professional 
treatment of subject matter represented some of the best educational 
thinking of that era. It was based upon the thought of Pestalozzi, 

Froebel , and la^er, to some extent, John Dewey. The professional treat- 
ment position was strengthened also by the emergence of university trained 
teacher educators who dominated many of the normal schools of the 1890's 
and early 1900's. Unfortunately, however, this position became too rigid 
and the term teachers college" became synonymous with low quality col- 
legiate education in the minds of many. Although the normal schools 
continued to advance within their separatist framework, it appears that 
this philosophy set back the emergence of normal schools as teachers 
colleges for at least 20 years. 

The strength of the opposition to the development of normal schools 
as collegiate institutions was so great that, although public secondary 
education experienced significant growth in the late nineteenth century, 
it was not until 1903 that the first normal school made the transition to 
become a baccalaureate degree granting institution. (The institution is 
now Eastern Michigan University at Ypsilanti.) And it was only after 
World War I that significant numbers of normal schools were changed to 
teachers colleges. More than two-thirds of these institutions made the 
transition between 1919 and 1932. 

Accredi tati on 



As early as the 1 870 ' s institutions such as the Universities of 
Michigan and Indiana had admitted the graduates of certain high schools 
without qualifying examinations. The real force of accreditation, however, 
was not felt until the development of the regional accrediting associa- 
tions, beginning with the Middle States Association in the 1880's. The 
large public universities, in particular, realized that they could not 
advance if they continued to enroll students directly from the common 
schools, or from high schools in which the level of work was not much 
better. Hence, it was in the best interests of the universities to 
develop higher standards for secondary schools. Pressure for improve- 
ment of the high schools came also from business and organized labor, 
which saw the necessity for trained manpower. The accreditation movement 
was facilitated considerably by the fact that development of secondary 
schools resulted in a significant increase in college enrollments. This 
in turn increased the supply of potential teachers which made it some- 
what easier to enforce increased professional standards. 

By 1917 the North Central Association was accrediting teacher 



The emergence of the professional treatment position is described in 
detail by Borrowman (1965 , pp. 95-103). 
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education institutions separately, As one Key requirement each accredited 
institution nad to require high school graduation as a prerequisite for 
a missions. Such a requirement not only affected the secondary teacher 
preparation programs but helped also to advance elementary teacher pre- 
paration to the collegiate level. 



Another outcome of the accreditation movement was the development 
u a ” ac ^ er specialization by subject field. Formerly, secondary teachers 
had been prepared in much the same fashion as elementary teachers, 
although in a four-year program there was additional emphasis on the 
various subject areas. Accreditation pressures, however, led eventually 
to specialization in not more than two or three fields such as English 
and social studies. This enhanced the collegiate standing of normal 
schools by forcing the institution to develop faculties of greater spe- 
cialization. As an example, by 1917 the North Central Association re- 
quired teacher education faculties to instruct only in their teachinq 
specialty. 



Many analyses of the history of teacher education have emphasized 
the role of certification. An historical comparison of teacher certif- 
ication data with the statistics of normal schools and teachers colleges 
for several states leads to the conclusion that changes in state certif- 
ication requirements, for the most part, tended to put into law what was 
already the case in most of the school districts of the state, particular- 
ly the larger ones. Certification certainly affected the development 
of teachers colleges but the impact appears to be less than the impact 
of the accreditation movement. Perhaps the chief outcome of changes in 
certification standards was the opportunity to delete, first subcollegiate 
and then 3 less than four-year programs designed to prepare elementary 
teachers. 



Demand for Higher Education 

The third pressure for collegiate status developed more slowly but 
eventually provided the push to the transition to teachers colleges and 
then to state colleges. Initially the pressure for additional opportun- 
i ties for higher education did not arise from vast numbers of high 
school graduates clamoring for places. College age population (18 to 21) 
grew from 5,930,765 in 1900 to 9,753,537 in 1940, a gain of only 64 per- 
cent, (McQuery, 1952* p. 171) The real pressure arose for existing in- 
stitutions to accommodate local high school graduates who lacked trans- 
portation facilities and were hampered by distance f'^om attending other 
institutions. This phenomenon was particularly strong in the Midwest 
where the population was more dispersed and where the public universities 
and private colleges did not dominate the education scene as they did in 
the East. 



Teachers Colleges, 1920-1940 



The effect of these forces upon normal srhools was not always im- 
mediate and varied considerably from region to region. Although over 100 
normal schools had become teachers colleges by 1930, at that time the term 



"collegiate" more aptly described regional rather than national trends. 

The teachers college movement was initially midwestern. The eastern 
normal schools remained two-year institutions with primary emphasis on 
elementary education, and many of the western and southern normal schools 
were just in the initial stages of development. 

The classification of the members of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges in 1920 graphically illustrates this point. Thirty- 
five teachers colleges were in Class A since they had by that date confer- 
red baccalaureate degrees. Twenty-three were from the Midwest, plus five 
from Texas, two from New Mexico and one each from New York, Colorado, 
Virginia, Georgia, and South Carolina. Eleven institutions were in Classes 
B and C since they were authorized to confer degrees but had "not availed 
thenselves of the authority." Five of these were from Oklahoma, three 
were from Washington and one each from Illinois and Nebraska. Fifteen of 
the 35 in Class A were still called "normal schools" and all of those in 
Classes B and C were still called "normal schools." (American Association 
of Teachers Colleges. Yearbook , 1922, pp. 16-18) 

By the end of the 1930's and the beginning of World War II, major 
changes were again clearly evident. Although many of the present state 
colleges and universities were still called normal schools in 1940 (in- 
cluding three of the 14 site visit schools. Southern Connecticut State 
College, Eastern Montana State College, and West Georgia College which 
was a two-year college) most of the institutions had reached four-year 
status and a few offered graduate work. For example, Colorado State 
College had offered the doctorate since 1930. 

In 1939, the centennial year of the first normal school. Harper sum- 
marized seven major developments in the state teachers colleges as they 
had evolved from the normal schools and played a major role in transform- 
ing teaching into a profession. (Harper, 1939, pp. 114-120) 

1. The institutions helped develop a personal interest in students 
and a spirit of professionalism in teaching staffs. 

2. They clearly demonstrated that teacher preparation institutions 
needed to remain close to the needs of the public schools and 
the public. 

3. The need for in-service education and follow-up work became 
clearly established. The field service responsibilities to the 
surrounding region were a major factor in the development of 
these institutions. 

4. The concept of professionalized subject matter was developed dur- 
ing this century. (As noted previously, this concept in the 
normal schools changed materially as they developed into teachers 
colleges ana has been completely abandoned in present state col- 
leges and universities.) 
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5. 



There was a notable emphasis on laboratory learning and the 
scientific approach to the education of teachers. Programs of 
teacher education adapted the methods of science to analyses of 
students and the teaching act. The laboratory approach, in con- 
trast with the more sterile, theoretical approach, was strongly 
supported by the concerned public. 



any parts of the extracurriculum were included in the organized 
program of preparation for teaching, particularly speech, music, 
art, and drama activities. Iheir inclusion in the regular pro- 

gram of studies enhanced the cultural development of the youth 
of the country. 



The normal schools and state teachers colleges exhibited an 
essentially pragmatic attitude; their organization made it 
possible to adapt, from any source, methods and materials which 
had a direct bearing on school problems. 



... {no 19 — -i 251 . of the P resent 284 SCU's were in existence, compared 
1° 8 f l 1 c ll ^J nstl ^i ons in °P eratl 'on in 1890. Enrollment data 
ToTo- • 0 • ce ? f Educa tion reports for 69 institutions in 1890 
and 243 institutions in 1940 were compared. During the 50 year period 
enrollment grew from 29,866 to 226,104, a growth of 657 percent. 



Of particular significance is the fact that enrollment gains in SCU's 
during this half century can be accounted for primarily by the development 
of new institutions, not the growth of already established institutions. 

I he average SCU had barely doubled in size from an average enrollment of 
425 in 1890 to 900 in 1940. Only one institution had a 1940 enrollment 
greater than 6,000 and only 21 (9 percent) enrolled more than 3,000. In 

contrast, 93 institutions (38 percent) enrolled less than 500 students. 
(Table 1-1) 



Although data for this era are difficult even now to secure, most of 
the schools were obviously local in character and tended to draw their 
students from within a radius of 50 to 100 miles. In 1940 the required 
admissions standard was high school graduation, rather than the common 
school diploma or entrance examination of 50 years earlier. Some colleges 
had become reasonably selective because of their location and because of 
tneir emphasis on collegiate level teacher education. Secondary school 
accreditation standards had brought about an emphasis on the baccalaureate 
programs PerhapS 30 percent of the students actually completed their degree 



The stated purpose of most of these institutions became and remained 
teacher education but programs had changed considerably in 50 years. 
Between two-thirds and three-fourths of the institutions still maintained 
two-year elementary programs but the emphasis was decidedly upon baccalau- 
re ^j instruction. As indicated earlier the professional education 

and subject matter components of the program were being separated and 
specialization in areas such as social studies, science, and language arts 
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,va s developing. A few of the institutions, including two of the site visit 
schools, had embarked on graduate programs by 1940. All of these were in 
teacher education and included programs for principals, supervisors and 
critic teachers. 

Increased standards, as well as specialization, had brought about a 
dramatic reduction in the student- faculty ratio from 28-1 in 1880 to 
16-1 in 1940. According to gross U.S. Office of Education figures, a 
majority of the faculty members had eaned master’s degrees from accred- 
ited four-year institutions and orobably 10 to 15 percent held doctorates, 
chiefly in education. The pattern of governance had changed relatively 
little from the 1890’s to 1940. Most of the institutions were directly 
under state departments of education or state teachers college boards, 
although a few had come under state boards of higher education. Because 
of transportation difficulties and undoubtedly because of tradition, 
there was still some tendency to govern these institutions by means of 
local committees of boards or through resident regents, as in Wisconsin. 

Internally, the institutions could be described as single-purpose 
colleges, although the effects of specialization in teacher education 
were beginning to be felt. In place of the normal school principal of 
1890, the institutions typically had a president and a dean. Subject 
matter divisions and, in some cases, departments were emerging and, 
because of the shift in emphasis, professional education was often a 
single department within the institution. Substantial control over 
critical aspects of the teacher education program, such as methods courses 
and student teaching, often rested with the subject matter divisions. 

Even before most of the normal schools completed the transition to teachers 
colleges in the 1930’s, forces were set in motion which diminished the 
emphasis on teacher education and contributed to the multi-purpose state 
institutions. The move away from the professional treatment of subject 
matter and toward a distinction between the professional and subject mat- 
ter components was accelerated by accrediting agencies. They required 
that no secondary school instructors should teach in more than two or 
three fields. Thus, within the framework of the teachers college, divi- 
sions of social and natural science, and eventually departments, such 
as history and chemistry, emerged. At first the complete emphasis of 
these departments was upon the preparation of teachers. However, disci- 
pline-oriented faculty soon began to be attracted to these institutions. 

Another important change was the relaxation of requirements that 
every student be committed to a career in teaching. As mentioned before, 
in the early history of many states normal schools had been required by 
state law to have their students sign a pledge that they would become 
teachers. Gradually the teacher education emphasis shifted to graduation 
requirements where a student could not receive a degree from the institu- 
tion unless he had a teaching certificate. Later it was stipulated that 
each student must complete the teacher education requirements but could 
graduate without being certified. By 1940 some of the institutions had 
dropped the teacher education requirements for graduation entirely and 
the pattern for transition by other institutions was readily predictable. 
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CHAPTER II 



ERIC 



THE DEVELOP I KG STATE COLLEGES: 
1940 - 1968 



The era of the developing state college can be divided roughly into 
two periods: (1) the 1940‘s, including the end of World War II ard the 

d- 7 years immediately following, and (2) the period from the early 1950‘s 
almost to the present. 

Little information is available about the SCU's during the years of 
World War II. Enrollments declined as students and faculty were drafted 
into the armed services or contributed to the war effort in other ways. 
State colleges were less affected by the war than were most other types 
of institutions because of the heavy emphasis in elementary education and 
the proportionately large enrollment of women. Many institutions (such 
as Ball State University and Colorado State College among those visited) 
conducted various armed forces training programs. However, many of the 
institutions lacked the necessary resources to enter actively into this 
phase of the war effort. 

The war years permitted some institutions of higher education time 
for planning, one luxury which has been difficult to duplicate since that 
time. As a result some limited planning had been done for the returning 
flood of veterans and for the new and expanded functions which higher 
education was called upon to assume in the postwar years. How well 
higher education planned is open to discussion, but the situation would 
have been much worse had the time for planning not been available. State 
colleges, becaus they lacked the authorization to carry out new and 
expanded functions, were in many cases unable to translate into opera- 
tional form the plans which contained realistic projections about the 
future. Consequently, many SCU's were ill -prepared for the immediate 
postwar years. 

In the early postwar years the most fundamental concern of higher 
education was providing access to higher education. Aside from a few 
states where state colleges had developed prior to the war, state 
colleges in their new role as multi-purpose institutions we re still 
viewed as teacher training institutions and were given relatively little 
attention as major vehicles for the expansion and upqrading of education- 
al opportunity. 

The general status of SCU's in 1946-47 was described by the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Higher Education. "The great majority are called 
teachers colleges but increasing numbers are becoming state colleges or 
state colleges of education. Practically all grant the bachelors 
degree, many grant the masters degree, and several grant the doctors 
degree. Increasingly the teachers colleges, particularly those which 
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have become state colleges, are offering other curricula in addition to 

those for prospective teachers." (President’s Commission on Hiqher Educa 
tion, Vol . 3, p. 13) 



Later in the report the Commission stated its conception of what 
teachers colleges should become. "Teachers colleges, while striving 
constantly to improve their primary and all important function of educa- 
ting teachers, should also utilize their facilities wherever feasible to 
help carry on the other aspects of the higher education program." (Presi 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education, Vol. 3, p. 70) 

These passages constitute the most substantive references to SCU's 
in the Commission report. Possible additional functions of developing 
state colleges were recognized but community colleges, state and land 
grant universities, and private institutions were viewed as the major 
components of the higher educa- ional system. However, during the 1950‘s 
and 1960’s the state colleges grew so rapidly and expanded into so many 
new fields that the Commission Report was soon outdated. 

The intensity of the cold war and particularly "Sputnik" in 1957 
focused the attention of the nation upon higher education and especially 
upon teacher education. Scathing articles in national publications de- 
nounced the "scandal" in teacher education and major efforts were pro- 
moted to "take teacher education out of the hands of the teachers col- 
leges." This of course did not happen and, in fact, SCU’s today prepare 
almost as large a proportion of the nation’s teachers than they have at 
any time in the past. However, the "crisis in teacher education" did 
focus the concern of the nation on the state colleges and resulted in 
significant strengthening of programs, especially in the subject matter 
fields. In particular, the increased emphasis upon content accelerated 
the trend away from the "professionalization of subject matter" in which 
courses in the academic disciplines had included instruction on how to 
teach those disciplines. Substantial preparation in one academic disci- 
pline was considered necessary for secondary school teachers and many 
institutions considered a degree of specialization in one area desirable 
for elementary teachers as well. 

SCU's were affected significantly, however, by some of the forces 
which created the enrollment surge following World War II and which 
affected higher education generally. The immediate increase in enroll- 
ments in SCU's, while not as great as in most other institutions, was 
composed chiefly of males rather than females. Veterans, while receiving 
the benefits of the 6.1. Bill, were in many cases not able to travel 
great distances to seek higher education. Consequently there was an 
immediate demand for regional opportunities in curricula other than 
teacher education. And this demand, coupled with significant educational 
planning in a number of states, resulted in a large number of teachers 
colleges becoming state colleges during the immediate postwar years. 

SCU's were also affected by the increased attention given to educa- 
tion as a whole. The end of World War II brought with it an assessment 
of the future or the country. What was it that the war had been fought 
to preserve? The answer, in part, was an opportunity for a more full 
and richer life for all in a free and open society. This answer brought 
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with it an inireaseci commitment to education as the path to this better 
life and to the preservation of a democratic soceity. 

The postwar commitment tc* education thus affected SCU’s not only as 
institutions of higner education but as institutions devoted primarily to 
the education of teachers. Indeed, the upgrading of programs for the pre- 
paration of teachers may well have done more to improve SCU's in the early 
postwar years than the addition of other occupational or liberal arts 
programs. Major programs for students planning to teach in secondary 
schools shifted from such divisional programs as the social sciences, 
language arts, and natural sciences to departmental programs in English, 
history, and biology. Elementary education shifted to a four-year program 
although many elementary teachers continued to be trained in two-year 
programs until the late 1950's. (See also Chapter V) 

The changes are graphically illustrated by data published in the Blue 
Bools of the American Council on Education for 1956 and 1963, which were 
based on data from 1954 and 1966. In addition data secured from the 
returns to the 1967 questionnaire confirm these findings from the Blue 
Books. In this section the authors detail the findings in the areas of 
enrollment growth, degrees granted, developments in curriculum and instruc- 
tion, and recent innovative programs. 



Enrollment Growth 

Surprisingly, SCU's absorbed a relatively small proportion of the 
spectacular enrollment increases of the immediate postwar years. Accord- 
ing to the President's Commission on Higher Education (Vol. 6, d. 21) in 
1947, state colleges enrolled fewer students than in 1940. During the 
same period, the total enrollment in higher education had increased by 
approximately one-third. Data gathered from U.S. Office reports for the 
present study show only a slight increase in enrollment from 226,000 in 
1940 to 299,000 in 1954. 

The major acceleration in the development of SCU's occurred in the 
mid 1 950 ' s as the number of students attending college began to increase 
annually. Enrollment data show that SCU's increased in size from approx- 
imately 299,000 in 1954 to over 1,300,000 in 1966. This growth rate has 
accelerated since then. Such increases were brought about not only by 
added numbers of college-age youth but by an increase of between one half 
and one percent per year in the proportion of such youth attending insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

Present enrollment . The enrollment figures are rather gross and 
should be used primarily to describe and project major trends. An exam- 
ination of the general enrollment trends for American higher education 
(Table II-l) reveals three major characteristics which have affected 
American hiqher education in general and SCU's in particular. These 
trends are (l) the significant growth in numbers (140 percent between 
1954 and 1966); (2) the major growth during the same period in public as 
opposed to private institutions (32 percent); and (3) the accelerated 
increase in graduate enrollment (167 percent for all institutions and 282 
percent for public institutions). In contrast to the late 1940's, SCU's 
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were the fastest-31 owing type of institution in American higher education 
between 1954 and 1966, with a total increase in enrollment of 266 percent. 
In 1954, the SCU's included in the study enrolled just under 300,000 stu- 
dents, or 13 percent of the total degree-credit enrollment. In 1966, 
they enrolled 1,261,954, or 21 percent of the enrollment. 

The growth in numbers alone presented major challenges to SCU's. 
However, this quantitative growth was accompanied by an even more rapidly 
accelerating growth in complexity, as evidenced by the 460 percent 
increase in graduate enrollment from 1954 to 1966. (Table I I -2) Had 
SCU's become large, basically undergraduate institutions, many problems 
and possibilities would not exist. The growth in size accompanied by 
growth in complexity has resulted in significant changes in the character- 
istics and goals of these institutions. 

Enrollment trends for SCU's were further subdivided by size of insti- 
tution and by region. These figures emphasize the growing diversity of 
SCU's. The mean size of the 262 SCU's included in the 1966 sample was 
4,500. The majority of all students (57 percent) were enrolled in the 73 
largest institutions, which enrolled more than 6,000 students. At the 
graduate level, slightly more than one-fourth of the institutions (28 per- 
cent) having the largest number of students enrolled over two-thirds (69 
percent) of all SCU graduate students. At the other end of the scale, 
the 25 percent (64) of the institutions with enrollments less than 2,000 
enrolled only 6 percent of the students, including only 2 percent of all 
the graduate students enrolled in SCU's. The percent increases in enroll- 
ment by size of institution are quite similar when the number of insti- 
tutions in each category is taken into consideration. Although institu- 
tions of 10,000 to 15, 000 enrollments and those less than 1,000 had the 
greatest growth rate, these rates were affected significantly by the 
sizable number of new institutions falling in that enrollment category in 
1966. 

Growth in graduate education in SCU's was revealed as, essentially, 
continuing education undertaken by part-time students. (Table I 1-2) 
Part-time students constitute four out of five (79 percent) of all gradu- 
ate students enrolled. Only in institutions of over 10,000 does the per- 
centage of full-time graduate students rise to one-third or more. The 
corresponding percentage of part-time enrollment for all American colleges 
and universities would be about 56 percent. (Simon and Grant, 1968, 
p. 74) 

The same data by region (Table I 1-3) indicated that undergraduate 
enrollment was relatively evenly distributed across regions and grew at 
a fairly uniform rate between 1954 and 1966. Graduate enrollment, on the 
other hand, was concentrated in two regions, with the West (28 percent) 
and the Northeast (32 percent) which enrolled 60 percent of all graduate 
students in 1966. The growth trends by size of institition and the 
trends by region are remarkably similar. The only exceptions are that 
graduate enrollment increased at a much faster rate in the Northeast and 
at a somewhat faster rate in the Midwest and Mountain/Plains areas. The 
slowest growth rates were in the West where, outside of the rapidly 
expanding California system, enrollment growth has lagged behind other 
regi ons . 
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Includes part-time graduate enrollment. 

Includes data available for 1966 only for part-time graduates. 



Enrollment in metropolitan areas . Urban expansion by SCU's has also 
been of great importance. Preliminary tabulations prepared for the Carne- 
gie Commission (Bobren, 1968) indicate that 41 percent (115 of the 275 
institutions in their analysis) are located in standard metropolitan 
statistical areas of 50,000 population or more. These urban institutions 
include 55 percent of all students enrolled In SCU's, 807,694 of a nation- 
al total of 1,468,891. Urban institutions include 25 (86 percent) of the 
29 institutions enrolling over 10,000 students. These figures verify the 
present investigator's contention that maximum service to the U.S. popu- 
lation is possible through regional SCU's, particularly those located in 
the larger metropolitan areas. 

Future enrollment . Enrollment projections collected for 216 institu- 
tions by the American Association of State Colleges and Universities in 
1966 were extrapolated to an estimated 300 institutions for 1975. The 
projections indicate that by 1975, SCU's will enroll 2,600,000 students 
or over one-fourth (28 percent) of the 9,100,000 students projected by 
US0E for the date. (US0E, 1967, p. 18) Projections for graduate students 
suggest that SCU's may enroll as many as 350,000 or one-third of the 
1,100,000 graduate students projected for 1975. 

As a general conclusion most SCU's will approximately double in size 
from 1966 to 1975. This conclusion holds for most size categories except 
new institutions of less than 1,000 which may quadruple in size during 
that period. The implications of this growth are significant. Many of 
the typical SCU's of approximately 4,500 enrollment in 1966 will be trans- 
formed into a potential university level institution of about 9,000 by 
1975. Moreover, the trend toward the university level will be increased 
by the accelerated growth in graduate enrollment. The typical SCU in 
1975, having an enrollment of 9,000 is likely to enroll over 2,000 gradu- 
ate students, enough to provide the enrollment base for substantial 
programs in a number of fields. Even institutions projected to have an 
enrollment of less than 6,000 students by 1975 will enroll an average of 
500 graduate students, enough to develop graduate programs in several 
f i el ds . 

Degrees granted 

The data on degrees (Table II-4) verify the conclusions established 
in the enrollment figures and permit a further breakdown of emphasis at 
the graduate level. The data are subject to the same limitations as the 
enrollment figures and should be used only to indicate general trends. 

The figures for 1954 are somewhat understated. They are based on a 
smaller number of institutions although the missing institutions in exis- 
tence at that time as SCU's were only small unaccredited schools. The 
data substantiate the shift to public institutions and the accelerating 
growth of graduate education. The data further reveal that graduate 
education in SCU's is almost entirely at the master's degree level. 
Although SCU's have made substantial increases in the number of doctoral 
degrees granted they still constitute a small fraction (3 percent) of all 
doctoral degrees granted. 

Over 70 of the SCU's are designated as universities as of July, 1969. 
However, 25 of them offered doctoral degrees at the time of the question- 
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Earned Degrees 1 954-1 966 
by Level, by Type of Institution 
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naire study in 1967 or planned to add doctoral programs by 1972. The only 
current SCU's producing a substantial number of doctorates in 1966 and 
1967 were Colorado State College (96 degrees). North Texas State (34 
degrees) and Southern Mississippi (24 degrees). 

Another finding from the study of degrees granted is that despite 
much discussion SCU's were not major producers of specialist or inter- 
mediate degrees. Sixteen SCU's awarded a total of 179 specialist degrees 
in 1966-67. Unfortunately comparable figures are not available for other 
types of institutions, nor are data available for 1954. 

Developments in curriculum and instruction 

The primary function of SCU's is instruction and apparently will 
remain so in the foreseeable future. Despite the obvious interest in 
research among some faculty and administrators and the realization of the 
potential of public service in some institutions, instruction still occu- 
pies the major effort, creative abilities, and physical and financial 
resources of the SCU's. The instructional program is changing at an 
accelerating rate along with the other facets of the institution. Three 
major changes appear evident and affect almost every aspect of the educa- 
tional program, (1) occupational pluralism, (2) undergraduate educational 
subject field disciplines, and (3) graduate and continuing education has 
developed very rapidly. 

Occupational pluralism . A growing variety of baccalaureate and post- 
baccalaureate specialized programs have been developed to prepare students 
for rather specific occupations. 

Despite increased interest in a variety of other occupations, teacher 
education will remain the single largest field of activity for most SCU's 
in the near future. At the undergraduate level at least in the 14 site 
visit institutions between 40 and 70 percent of the students were 
enrolled in some form of teacher education. Elementary education is still 
the largest single occupational program in most SCU's although secondary 
education (all majors combined) tends to enroll more students in the 
larger, more-diversified institutions. This trend is causing some concern 
to the teacher educators interviewed because the numerical demand for 
teachers is still greatest at the elementary level. 

The present major enrollment growth apart from teacher education has 
come from the addition of occupational fields. Business is typically the 
first field to be added. Usually a strong emphasis in accounting or 
business is developed with business education. It is then often devel- 
oped as a separate major in much the same way as the liberal arts disci- 
plines have emerged from teacher education programs. This pattern has 
been verified in every data source, site visits, institutional histories 
and the questionnaire phase of the study. In two of the site visit 
institutions, education and other occupational majors accounted for more 
than 95 percent of the graduating seniors. Ten of the 14 site visit 
institutions have or will soon have undergraduate programs in business. 

One additional institution has such a strong accounting emphasis in 
business education that it could easily be developed into a business 
major. Business programs at the state colleges tend to be primarily 
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occupational and they tend to focus upon specific occupational areas such 
as accounting, marketing, and retail management rather than preparing 
students for graduate work in business. Business is the fastest growing 
new program at several of the site visit institutions and a still more 
diversified emphasis will undoubtedly develop in these programs as the 
number of students increases. Data processing and computer science are 
two business areas being developed at several of the larger site visit 
institutions. 

Next to business, the most rapidly developing group of occupational 
majors is the social or helping services. Social work or social welfare 
programs at the undergraduate level were found at six site visit institu- 
tions and planned at two others. Nursing programs have been developed at 
eight institutions and are planned at two others. Other allied health 
professions such as medical technology, occupational therapy and physical 
therapy are in the planning or recent installation stage at several of 
the institutions. Library science and journalism are two additional 
programs receiving attention at site visit institutions. 

In addition, at least four institutions have undergraduate programs 
in the public administration area. At present the programs are chiefly 
in law enforcement and recreation administration, but it is likely that 
other programs such as city planning will emerge at the baccalaureate 
level also. 

A final major occupational area is engineering and technology which 
includes such fields as engineering, industrial technology and agricul- 
tural production majors of many types. Four-year technological programs 
have not been growing as rapidly as have programs in business, but their 
growth will accelerate as the number of students in two-year technology 
programs increases and the pressure for four-year degrees grows. 

Some of the older four-year occupational programs share with teacher 
education the characteristic of having once been less than baccalaureate 
degree programs. With the number of technological and semi-professional 
specialities developing in the community colleges it is a logical projec- 
tion that many of the specialities will eventually become four-year 
baccalaureate degree programs for at least some practitioners of the 
occupation. Production technology, supervisory occupation in business 
and industry, and various specialities in government would appear to be 
likely possibilities for development in the near future. 

The findings from the site visits were confirmed by the responses 
from almost 200 SCU's to the author's 1967 questionnaire. These data 
revealed extensive additions of baccalaureate degree programs in occupa- 
tional fields in 1965-67 and even more extensive plans for further 
developments by 1972. Examples of such existing programs or planned 
expansion are 34 new majors in business fields, plus nine in Business 
Education; 26 new majors in Nursing and 20 in other fields of the applied 
health professions, and 13 new majors in Engineering, in Recreation or 
Park Administration, 11 in Journalism, three in Library Science, and 
seven in Computer Science. Many others, very highly specialized, could 
be added to this list. These figures provide evidence that once again 
the SCU's have provided a major response to an evident need in the 
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society they serve. 



Expansion of subject field disciplines at the undergraduate level is 
another major area of change. The sequential development of undergraduate 
curricula in the colleges has generally paralleled the enrollment pattern. 
Since the site visit institutions were chosen because they represent wide- 
spread geographic examples of general enrollment and academic trends, an 
analysis of their development gives some indication of recent trends and 
future directions in most SCU's. 

As SCU's grow and achieve a total of four or five faculty in a given 
department, the immediate tendency has been tc add a separate major in 
that discipline. Except in newly developed institutions, this major 
usually consist of additional advanced courses designed to prepare the 
student for graduate or professional school and to replace the required 
hours for secondary teacher certification. The actual number of students 
who do not complete the teacher certification requirements may be small 
but the addition of a separate major usually represents a shift in the 
focus of the department faculty. Such development generally takes place 
first in the secondary education fields of history, music, political 
science, mathematics, chemistry, foreign languages and biology, and later 
i«i such fields as physics, economics, sociology or psychology. 

Because of a lack of potential majors and because SCU's are generally 
controlled rather tightly through formula budgeting, liberal arts fields 
such as anthropology or philosophy are seldom developed until the insti- 
tution has 5,000 to 7,000 students and can afford to siphon off some of 
its resources to new areas. For this reason certain of the social 
sciences and the humanities have been grossly underdeveloped at most 
SCU s. This is a particular problem for graduate level development when 
there is no major in the academic discipline offered at the undergraduate 
level . 

These findings have been corroborated by the heavy responses to 
curricular development questions on the questionnaire. In a number of 
fields it appears that several basic fields such as English and history 
had been added prior to 1%5. However, majors in basic fields and all 
other fields of the arts and sciences have expanded rapidly or are 
currently being planned for by 1972. During this seven-year period there 
are listed 63 new majors in languages, including 16 in Russian; 49 majors 
in other Humanities fields, including 18 in History and 11 in Philosophy; 
106 new majors in the Arts, including 42 in Speech and Drama, 3 in Dance, 
23 in Art and 18 in Music; in the social sciences. 111 majors included 
14 in Anthropology, 19 in Economics, 13 in Geography, 19 in Political 
Science, 24 in Psychology and 22 in Sociology; in the sciences, 104 new 
majors included 19 in Physics, 16 in Chemistry, and 30 in Geology and 
Earth Sciences; and 34 degree programs in inter-disciplinary fields 
included everything from 2 in African Studies to 2 in French-Canadian 
studies and 4 in Urban Studies. 

Clearly, the expansion in majors in subject matter disciplines has 
been and will be extensive in this short seven-year period. And although 
many of them are taken by students who plan to become teachers, the per- 
centage in some SCU's is probably no greater than is true l 'n many private 
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l ifceral arts and sc i enc es. This extensive develop- 
Drnfp^c??J=i " 1tn - tr ? 1IT ?ortant hut lesser expansion in undergraduate 

thej ente? the'wo^! K1 ‘ 5!atenally alter conditions in the SCU's as 

f. iTT?r duate .. a , n(i continuing education is the fastest growing of all SCU 

t0 ^, a ' J3 ' e enrollment in SCU’s increased 460 percent f-om 1954 

rent 66 -h^h * nuiT ?? r Raster's degrees awarded increased bv 397 per- 
qraduate fiPlrtc S ° n ^ b l y i’ e11 developed programs in most of the basic under- 
exDansion f in^mnct S srui' ate education presents great possibilities for 
function nf *u° St ! C P, 3 '. j Ut because graduate education is a primary 
orams is also a . asta ^ isl ? e d universities, the growth of SCU graduate pro- 

nthpc pi 3 3 + !™ediate source of tension between SCU's and 

other elements of state educational systems. 

most ocriinaMnrc ed r Ca t- 0n i T U* 6-1 ?” 9 learnln g. has become necessary for 
his ctnspn fipia’ f^cticularly for the person who wishes to advance in 

rnntiniiin" f a d ;- hlS has resulted in an unprecedented growth in 

de^Ie nrnnrams atl ? n V ?arblCul a rly - n the form of occupational master's 
degree programs. Continuing education has been a major activity in 

teacher education. In 1966 a significant number and variety "faster 's 

master's r decirpps W in e j ffe I ed in Scu ' s - (Table II-5) Limited growth in 
r!r degrees in education is projected to 1972 and for the forseeable 

sliqhtiv fTahLTlf "- A ;if 1e1 ^ ° f study which ace likely to expand 
- 9 tly (Table I j. -5) are (1) guidance and counseling (13 percent pro- 

jected increase), (2) administration (12 percent projected increase) 

4 r’^ Um i and i ?T ruct i?" < 36 pcccent projected increase hand 
Lc+f daCa a 10na Psychology (15 percent projected increase). Although 
- d !|re e programs for exceptional children were not large in 
number in 1966-67, appreciable proportional increases are projected in 
progr^ for emotionally-disturbed and deaf children. However! the 
projected growth in all educational fields is Small in COH! n: ;ri CAn t.««t+u 
projections in other professional fields or in subject matter disci Dianes 
Future graduate growth is more likely in other occupations such as P 

business, government and various social service professions, such as 
nursing and social work. 

Graduate education in SCU's is chiefly at the terminal master's 

in 9 Q e n-F +k e, i* 7 i A ^h°ugh there are active or incipient doctoral programs 
in 9 of the 14 site visit institutions, and although there have been 

1, ? te ^ mediate degrees, including the educational specialist 
degree, the terminal master s degree for teachers in-service and gradually 
for persons in otner occupations is the chief vehicle for development of 

the d pfi? e nf d th at JriM Nearly three out of four (74 percent) of 
the 262 of the SCU s included in the present sample offered master's 

degree programs in 1966 to 1967. (Table II-6) Most master's deqree 

rInt r n ! F%l!o r ?oJ OUnd 4 . in , th ! lar 9 er ’ complex institutions, but 22 per- 
cent of the 194 master s degree granting institutions have total enroll- 
ments of less than 2,000. 

. Gradu ate education in SCU's has developed in a similar fashion to 
undergraduate education. Institutions often have entered into graduate 

\° n + by ^ f3r J ng ? master ' s degree in elementary education or in 
general teaching. Since the Second World War however, the entry of 
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TABLE I I -5 



’•'aster's Degree Programs in Education, 
1966 and Projected 1972 



T 



1 lumber of Institutions Offering Programs 



1 

Specific Field 


1966- 


n 

•67 


Projected 

1972-73 


Percent Increase 
1966-72 




N 


''S 


u 


iS 




Physical Education 


67 


35% 


68 


33% 


2% 


Health Education 


44 


23% 


45 


22% 


2% 


Recreation 


13 


7% 


13 


6% 


0 


Exceptional Children ® 


4 


2% 


5 


2% 


25% 


Blind Children j 


1 


.5% 


i 


.5% 


0 


Mentally Retarded Children 


11 


6% 


11 


5% 


0 


Emotionally Disturbed 
Children 


i 2 


1 % 


3 


2% 


50% 


Deaf Children 


5 


3% 


8 


4% 


60% 


Speech and Hearing Problems 


36 


19% 


36 


18% 


0 


Crippled Children 


1 


.5% 


1 


.5% 


0 


Agriculture 


6 


3% 


6 


3% 


0 


Art 


27 


14% 


27 


13% 


0 


Business and Commerce 


44 


23% 


44 


22% 


0 


Retail Selling 


1 


.5% 


1 


.5% 


0 


Home Edonomics 


8 


4% 


8 


4% 


0 


Trade and Industrial Arts 


28 


15% 


29 


14% 


4% 


Mus i c 


41 


21% 


42 


20% 


2% 


Nursery and Kindergarten 


1 


.5% 


2 


1% 


100% 


Early Childhood 


10 


5% 


10 


5% 


Q 


El ementary 


133 


69% 


140 


68% 


52 


Secondary 


1108 


56% 


109 


53% 


1% 


Adult 


i 8 


A c; 


8 


4% 


0 


General Education and Teaching 


41 


21% 


46 


23% 


12% 


Administration ; 


77 


40% 


86 


42% 


12% 


Guidance and Counseling 


91 


47% 


103 


50% 


13% 


Rehabilitation Counseling 


9 


5% 


10 


5% 


11% 


History, Philosopy and 
Comparati ve 


9 


5% 


10 


5% 


11% 


Curriculum and Instruction 


22 


11% 


30 


15% 


36% 


Educational Psychology 


26 


14% 


30 


15% 


15% 



SOURCES: 1966-67 data from Livesey and Robbins, 1967, and Singletary, 1968. 

NOTE: 1972 Projections: Projections for approximately 200 institutions 

were contained in the returned questionnaires. Projections for 
the remaining institutions were obtained through extrapolation, 
using a factor of 1.3. 
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TABLE I 1-6 



’’aster* s Degree Programs by Broad 
Field, 1966 and Projected 1972 



Broad Field 


Number of Institutions 


Offering Programs 


1966-67 


Projected 

1972-73 


Percent Increa< 
1966-72 


Number % 


Number 


c; 

to 




Agriculture 


7 


4:; 


8 


4% 


145 ; 


Architecture 


1 


.5:1 


2 


1% 


10055 


Biological Science 


33 


43% 


99 


48% 


19% 


Business and Commerce 


58 


29% 


74 


36% 


28% 


City Planning 


1 


. 5 % 


8 


4% 


700% 


Computer Science and 












Systems Analysis 


3 


2 % 


6 


3% 


100% 


Education 


192 


99 % 


200 


92% 


3% 


Engineering 


18 


9% 


22 


11% 


22% 


English and Journalism 


91 


47 % 


107 


52% 


18% 


Fine and Applied Arts 


78 


40% 


92 


45% 


18% 


Folklore 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Foreign Languages and 












Literature 


49 


25 % 


59 


29% 


20% 


Forestry 


3 


2 % 


3 


1% 


— 


Geography 


29 


15 % 


36 


17% 


24% 


Health Professions 


4 


2 % 


12 


6% 


200% 


Home Edononiics 


32 


16% 


36 


17% 


13% 


Law 


1 


.5% 


2 


1% 


100% 


Library Science 


28 


14% 


29 


14% 


4% 


Mathematical Subjects 


79 


41% 


92 


45% 


16% 


Military Science 


-- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Philosophy 


18 


9% 


22 


11% 


225! 


Physical Sciences 


82 


42% 


98 


48% 


20% 


Psychology 


46 


24% 


60 


29% 


30% 


Records Management 


-- 


— 


-- 


— 


— 


Religion 


1 


.5% 


1 


.55! 


— 


Social Sciences 


91 


47% 


116 


56% 


2755 


Trade and Industrial 


1 

1 










Training 


! 38 

i 


20% 


i 39 

4 

t 


14 % 


3% 



SOURCES: 1966-67 data from l.ivesey and Robbins, 1967, and Singletary, 1968. 

1972 pijjections for approximately 200 institutions we re contained in the 
returned questionnaires. Projections for the remaining institutions were 
obtained through extrapolation, using a factor of 1.3. 

NOTE: These Broa H Field categories are those defined for statistical use 

by the United States Office of Education. 
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TABLE II -7 



Number of Broad Fields in Which Master's Programs are Offered 



, 

Number of Fields ! Institutions 

t 



* 

* 

i 


Number 


Percentage of 
Institutions Offering 
Master's Degrees 


Over 15 


7 


3% 


10-14 


17 


29% 


5-9 


47 


24% 


2-5 


40 


21% 


1 


83 


43% 


TOTAL 


194 


100% 



NOTE: Broad Fields are those defined by the U.S. Office of Education 

and are listed in Table I I -6. The number of potential fields is 27. 

SOURCES: Livesey and Robbins, 1967, and Singletary, 1968. 



rto^L in -° " 2Ste ^ 5 desre& P^rams has been increasingly through master’s 

iert fipidc Sec * n educa ^ on Wlld concentration in the appropriate sub- 

^; dS: S* lr ' e . enrol :^ en ^ apd quality of programs in secondary edu- 

intne baL’c^isr* 8 ? ^ tb£ institutions have added master's degree programs 

aradptv H c- ?- lpllnes J ns ~ sel ves * The action of programs in the 

cpnt n-F fhl P l ln ! S be sc " ewhat misleading. An extremely high per- 

fnrp dn Scud ^ s . ln tnese programs are teachers in-service and there- 

dirertPd ttv ta^ 5 ^ tUt !i 3 n6W c ^ iente ^ e * The emphasis continues to be 
directed toward secondary education. 

nrnuJ^d cont ! nuin 9 education of elementary and secondary teachers has 

rJ Cl 3 f ° r - hG develo P ment of graduate programs at 

this linntld KGly *2 d ° 5° 10 tne lir,mediate future. At the same time 
i-ho a i ted S ? ur S e oF graduate students constitutes a basic barrier to 
the development of genuinely comprehensive graduate programs. This 

Npflrlv C haii'f C Mr StlC °I\ SC 2 graduate programs can been seen in Table 1 1-6. 

y If (43 percent) of the 194 institutions offering master’s 
degrees offer them in only one of the 24 broad subject matter fields 
denned by the U.S Office of Education. With few exceptions, this *ield 

thrpp U fn^?Y h* °^i Pf thGSe 194 lnstltutions offer concentration in from 
tnree to six disciplines as part of their secondary education master’s 

fipidc pr ?£ ram * Fop ^ ? f them offer programs in from two to five broad 
fields. These are the institutions which are shifting from master’s 

m secondary education to programs in the disciplines themselves. 
avi h i rd ? r °“ P °T ? 4 institutions offer between five and 15 fields and 
are developing into regional state universities. The programs of these 

npt?n tU i 10nS ?Tr ally lnclude master’s degree programs in several occu- 

tP^rhP^PHnr^- 1 - ^ as bus1ness and nursing, in addition to the 
teacher education oriented programs in the basic disciplines. Finally, 

seven institutions offer programs in more than 15 of the 24 broad sub- 
ject fields and are regional state universities developing into compre- 
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f„^h The K 9e II eral *^ end ln the 9 p aduate programs of SCU’s can be indicated 

I f L ? d H S ^ lb l n ,i^ e T ber of SCU ‘ s °ff er ing programs in each of 
tun ° fif 1 " USOE subject matter fields (Table II-6). All except 

two of the 194 master s degree granting SCU’s offer programs in education, 
e shift from master's degrees in secondary education to degrees in the 
isciplines themselves is being followed by institutions presently at 
tne baccalaureate level but planning to institute master's degree pro- 

S, ^ W thp J 967 - 7 ?: °l thes * institutions are planning to offer 

majors in the disciplines immediately rather than taking the initial step 

of a secondary education master’s degree. For this reason the percentage 

nL^ aS I G !I ^yegree institutions offering programs in education is actually 
projected (Table I 1-5) to oecline by 7 percent by 1973, from 99 percent 
to 92 percent. The second most popular majors are the basic disciplines 
taug.i- in secondary schools which comprise the continuing education pro- 
grams for most secondary school teachers. Thus, 47 percent of the SCU's 
offer programs in the biological and physical sciences, mathematics, 
tnghsn, fine and applied arts, and the social sciences. 

The next most popular group of broad subject fields are chiefly 
occupational in nature and tend to be offered by the relatively newly 
developing group of regional state universities. These occupationaf 




fields include business and commerce, (29 percent), trade and industrial 
training, including majors in the various technologies (20 percent), and 
home economics, (16 percent) and library science (14 percent). 

Beyond the basic facts of enrollment, degrees, and programs there 
are few data available for all SCU's. Therefore, site visit data and 
impressions must be relied upon to provide a more comprehensive picture 
of the nature of graduate programs. The visits confirm the earlier con- 
clusion that the chief forces shaping the development of graduate educa- 
tion in SCU's are the predominant emphasis on in-service training of 
teachers and the part-time continuing education nature of the program. 
Despite the obvious interest of many faculty, only two of the 14 site 
visit institutions could be called genuinely graduate-level institutions. 
In most SCU's graduate education has been developed as an appendage using 
undergraduate facilities. SCU's generally have not been able to enroll 
a sufficient number of full-time graduate students in any one department 
to permit the institutions to recruit faculty members who would teach 
essentially in graduate and advanced programs. Nor have many of them 
been able to construct libraries, laboratories, and other facilities 
designed for graduate instruction and research. In addition, too few 
daytime graduate classes have been scheduled to permit the recruiting of 
a nucleus of full-time graduate students precludes the development of 
substantial numbers of teaching and research assistantships which could 
in turn be used to recruit larger numbers of highly qualified graduate 
students . 

The chief impetus to graduate level instruction thus is not simply 
the increased size of these institutions but the development of sufficient 
resources to attract full-time graduate students which in turn can be used 
to justify more resources and which will attract still more students. 

This is why the few institutions which have reached this point of suffi- 
ciency, e.g., some institutions in Texas, Illinois, New York, and Califor- 
nia are developing at a rapidly increasing rate while the vast majority of 
SCU's remain somewhat frustrated in their graduate development. Neverthe- 
less, it is projected that by 1975 perhaps as many as 75 SCU's will have 
reached the point where they can sustain full-time graduate programs. 

Their development as graduate institutions may be expected to accelerate 
from that point. 

Recent Innovative Programs : 

As a part of the questionnaire study institutions were asked to 
indicate their current status in a number of so-called "innovative" 
areas. Responses tabulated by size of institution reveal wide differ- 
ences in such developments. (Table I I -8) Of the 181 institutions 
replying in this area, 98 of them or 547 percent, had established 
Learning Resource Canters including some mix of services such as closed- 
circuit or broadcast television, audio carrels, independent study 
centers, radio programs, audio-visual libraries of materials and video 
carrels. Such facilities were available in 40-6o percent of each size 
of institution, with the exception of those below 1,000 in enrollment 
or those between 10-15,000. 
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Recent Innovative Programs by Size of Institution 
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International education programs such as overseas centers or 
exchanges with sister institutions abroad existed in only 14-15 percent 
of the institutions. Area studies programs were noted by only 25 percent 
of the respondents. Computer-Assisted-Learning was reported by 48 insti- 
tutions, 27 percent of the total. Special intern or field work programs 
existed in 36 percent of the institutions. Nineteen percent of the insti- 
tutions indicated that other innovative or experimental programs were 
being tried but did not state what they were. Finally, 29 institutions, 

11 percent of the total, were putting innovative administrative changes 
into effect. 

Size apparently has little affect on such innovative developments. 

The largest institutions indicated no more activity of these types than 
do the smaller institutions. Actually, smaller institutions growing at 
a somewhat slower rate may have more time for attention to innovative 
approaches than the larger institutions which have been literally engulfed 
with students. The provision of new facilities and additional major fields 
of study in these institutions has been, by itself, an important innovation 
for the United States in the 1960‘s. 

The many developments in SCU's during this period resulted in nearly 
all of the remaining teachers colleges becoming state colleges by the late 
1950's and early 60‘ s. Only three specialized and so-named teachers 
colleges are still in existence. The increasing emphasis upon master's 
degree programs in the disciplines together with the growth of baccalau- 
reate programs in additional professional -occupational fields resulted in 
a growing number of state colleges actually functioning as regional state 
universities. The end of the decade of the 1960‘s thus ushered in another 
period in the development of these institutions. As 10 percent of them 
offer the doctorate and provide multi-purpose educational opportunities 
for large student bodies of 15-30 ; 000 students , the move to becoming 
regional state universities and, for some, eventually becoming comprehen- 
sive universities is well underway. 
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CHAPTER III 



SOME ASPECTS OF FINANCING THE STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 

PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 



EARLY FINANCING 



The finances of publicly supported institutions of higher education 
have always been intimately associated with state politics and state leg- 
islatures. Funds to support public institutions of many types come from 
tax sources which are never sufficient to meet all of the demands placed 
upon them. For example, the two chief figures associated with the 
funding of the very first normal school in the United States were James 
G. Carter, member of the Massachusetts House of Representatives and 
chairman of its Committee on Education, and Horace Mann, a long-term mem- 
ber of the legislature and President of the Senate of that state. The 
devoted concern of legislators must be secured in order to provide ade- 
quate financing for public higher education. 



The gifts of interested and well-to-do lay citizens have been 
another characteristic of the beginning of many public institutions. 
Again, evidence of private support is found in the case of the first nor- 
mal school in Massachusetts. Edmund Dwight, a well-to-do Boston merchant, 
and a member of the Massachusetts Board of Education, made a gift of 
$10,000 to encourage the legislature to match the amount to start the 
first "teachers seminary" in the United States. As another example, one 
of the large institutions in this group, the Ball State University, was 
finally made a state institution after several failures when Frank Ball, 
in 1918, gave the state of Indiana over 64 acres and two buildings in 
Muncie, Indiana. Institutes and academies which had previously used the 
grounds and buildings had failed several times. However, with the gift 
from the Ball family and later support of the State of Indiana, Ball 
State University became a very successful and productive institution in 
this same location. 



As a result of the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, many midwestern and 
western normal schools and teachers colleges obtained support from fed- 
eral land grants, often called "swamp lands." In some states land sur- 
veys were made at the height of the rainy season in order that excellent 
and usable soil might be designated as "swamp land" and made available 
for this purpose. An interesting example of the use of federal land 
grants occurred at Eastern New Mexico University which had 30,000 acres 
from the original reservation of federal grant lands in the state consti- 
tution. In 1932 it was able, through its United States congressmen, to 
secure an additional 76,000 acres of federal land. Although the insti- 
tution had been established by the legislature in 1927, no funds had 
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ever been appropriated to begin instructional service. Money earned from 
these lands was finally appropriated after a great deal of legislative 
negotiation. The bill approving the beginning of 'nstruction passed in 
1933, receiving approval on the third vote after being defeated twice on 
the floor of the senate. (Mann, 1959, pp. 23-25) 

The histories of institutions developed during this period of 130 
years abound with almost unbelievable stories. The financing of every 
one of the institutions was difficult and required a great deal of legis- 
lative action and maneuvering. In a high proportion of public institutions 
in the American Association of State Colleges and Universities, the towns 
in which they were located made bids to the state in order to obtain the 
institution. They provided gifts of land, buildings, and sometimes part 
of the operating expenses. This was true in the 1830’s and it continues 
to be true into the 1900's. Many towns, bidding against each otSier for 
the institutions, placed heavy tax burdens and demands for gifts on the 
local citizenry. Although each town or city which secured a college 
expected it to encourage business and to return local costs, this expec- 
tation was not always met. Funds from state sources were often delayed 
and students were sometimes quite slow in attending the institutions. 

The Missouri normal schools founded in the 1870's and 1 880 ' s at Kirks - 
ville. Cape Girardeau, and Warrensburg are good examples of such problems. 
The small city of Warrensburg spent $150,000 for the establishment of a 
normal school and waited ten years for the state to provide $10,000 for 
the completion of the first building. 

"In the meantime. . .teachers gave up part of their salaries to 
obtain money enough to finish rooms in which to teach and 
students gave entertainments to pay for the sidewalks. The 
annual appropriation to each of the three schools was reduced 
in 1877 from $10,000 to $7,500, and at Kirksville two thirds 
of that was held up by the auditor. As late as 1893. the 
state appropriations at Warrensburg lacked $5,000 of the 
amount needed to pay the teachers alone; and for over 25 years 
this school had no appropriations for library or apparatus, the 
necessary sums being eked out with small incidental fees, or 
with tuition from students not pledged to teach or coming from 
outside the state." (Learned et. al., 1920, p. 38) 

A final example of costs for the financing of normal schools during 
the 1800's is possible because of the extensive and well-kept records of 
the Massachusetts normal scnools. The cost per student enrolled is 
available in three-year periods since 1839. The second normal school, 
started at Westfield, operated on a cost per student per year of $18.88 
during the three-year period from 1839-41. Although it rose during the 
1 840 ' s it dropped in the late 40' s and reached the low average figure of 
$13.11 for the three-year period from 1851 to 1853. By 1899 to 1901 the 
average cost per student per year had risen to $156.17, which was the 
median figure for all the students in the nine Massachusetts normal 
schools which were operating by that time. (Mangun, 1928, p. 335) 
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FINANCING FROM 1900 THROUGH 1966 



The Massachusetts normal schools cited above were supported ade- 
quately in the year 1900, in comparison with many other institutions 
throughout the United States. Table I I I — 1 shows the cost per student in 
AASCU-type institutions during designated years between 1900 and 1950. 
The average cost for all of the students in 1900 is shown as $56.00 per 
year, rising to $184.00 per year in 1920, to $319.00 in 1940, and to 
$846.00 in 1950. 



There was a wide variation in costs among institutions. It is inter- 
esting to note for example the costs in the 1921-23 period for the four 
normal schools in Connecticut. (Meader, 1928, p. 89) At New Britain the 
average cost per student was $93.31; for New Haven $56.71; for Danbury 
$105.08; and for Willimantic $155.57. 



With such low costs per student the student- faculty ratio was exceed- 
ingly high and the other services provided were very limited. The stu- 
dent-faculty ratios improved dramatically between 1870 and 1950. 

(Table I I 1-2) A constant lowering of the number of students per teacher 
is evident over the 80-year period and is a major factor in the increase 
in cost per student evident in Table III— 1 . The Depression period 
resulted in the lowering of cost per student in 1935 as shown in 
Table III-l and in the slight rise in the student-faculty ratio in 1930. 
However, by 1940 the cost per student had risen and the student-faculty 
ratio had gone down. Between 1940 and 1950 the rise in salaries and 
effects of inflation were evident in the cost per student of $846.00. 

The student-faculty ratio of 14 to 1 also indicates the increased atten- 
tion and support of these institutions by 1950. 



r /x/* 4*^ u ^ i nc )i i ncc 
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A major part of this study of financing SCU's has involved a compar- 
ison for the schools between 1954 and 1966. One category of data for 
these years is related to finance and budgeting in the institutions 
and dramatically points up the changes from the time of the early nor- 
mal schools. The finest (normal school) building by the end of the 
1860's had been built fur approximately $200,000 at the Illinois State 
Normal University. Ninety years later, in 1954, the book value of build- 
ings, grounds, and equipment in 1954 existing AASCU-type institutions was 
close to one billion dollars ($989,912,000). Twelve years later in 1966 
the number of institutions had risen to 262 and the book value had risen 
to fourteen billion dollars ($14,207,281,000.00). (Table I I I -3 ) 

Income per student 

In Table I II -4 educational and general income per student in 1966 
is shown for six different regions in the United States. Wide variations 
are apparent in income per student. For example, 10 percent of the 
institutions in the Northeast operated with an income per student of less 
than $500 per year. In the same region, five institutions, representing 
7 percent of the total, had an income per student of over $2,000. Great 
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TABLE III-l 



Cost Per Student 1900-1950 



Year 


Number of 

Institutions 

Included 


Cost Per 
Student 


1950 


254 


846 


1940 


243 


319 


1935 


225 


280 


1930 


219 


306 


1925 


190 


219 


1920 


179 


184 


1910 


150 


105 


1900 


103 


56 


The cost per 


student has been calculated 


on the 1 



NOTE: 

students and total receipts. This was necessary because there is no 
information on expenditures prior to 1920. 

SOURCES: USOE. The Biennial Survey of Education in the United States. 

1916/18- . USOE, Commissioner of Education. Annual Report. 1870- 

The 1950 data on institutions which were not teachers colleges are from 
Irwin, American Universities and Colleges, 1952 . 
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TABLE III-l 



Cost Per Student 1900-1950 



Year 


Number of 

Institutions 

Included 


Cost Per 
Student 


1950 


254 


846 


1940 


243 


319 


1935 


225 


280 


1930 


219 


306 


1925 


190 


219 


1920 


179 


184 


1910 


150 


105 


1900 


103 


56 


The cost per student has been calculated 


on the 1 



NOTE: 

students and total receipts, ihis was necessary because there is no 
information on expenditures prior to 1920. 

SOURCES: USOE. The Biennial Survey of Education in the United States. 

1916/18- . USOE, Commissioner of Education. Annual Report . 1870- 

The 1950 data on institutions which were not teachers colleqes are from 
Irwin, American Universities and Colleges, 1952 . 
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TABLE III-2 

Student - Faculty Ratio 1870-1950 



Year 


Number of 

Institutions 

Included 


Student 

Ratio 


1950 


254 


14-1 


1940 


243 


16-1 


1930 


219 


20-1 


1920 


179 


19-1 


1910 


150 


22-1 


1900 


103 


25-1 


1890 


69 


30-1 


1880 


57 


28-1 


1870 


33 


32-1 



SOURCES : USOE . The Biennial Survey of Education in the United States . 
1916/18- . USOE s, Commissioner of Education. Annual Report . 1870- 

The 1950 data on institutions which were not teachers colleges are from 
Irwin, American Universities and Colleges , 1952. 
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*Student enrollments taken from Singletary, American Universities and Colleges, , 1968. 



TABLE 1 1 1-4 

Educational And General Income Per Student, 

1966, By Region 
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Number of institutions 



discrepancies exist in the resources available to support the students in 
the AASCU-type institutions which cannot be accounted for by variations 
in purchasing power of the dollar in different regions of the country. 

In the West 44 percent of the institutions operated with an income per 
student between $1,250 and $1,493 per year. Support for these institu- 
tions is much better than for any other region in the country, although 
it is obvious that cost per student is going up materially all over the 
country. (TableIII-1) Table III —4 indicates that only 41 institutions 
were operating with less than $750 per student in 1966 where the average 
for all institutions in 1950 had been only $96 higher. Between 1954-1966 
the average total income per institution increased by 617 percent. 

(Table I I 1-5) This increase, which far exceeded the rate of inflation, 

reflects the growing level of financial support which SCU's have been 
recei vi ng . 

Student fees have always provided a significant portion of the 
income available for the support of these institutions, approximating 30 
percent during many of the decades since the 1840's. In 1954 (Table 
I I 1-5) the Northeast charged students the highest fees and the West the 
lowest fees. Between 1954 and 1966 major changes took place, however, in 
the fees which students paid. The percent in the West went down slightly 
from 14 to 12, the Southeast from 25 to 23, and the Northeast decreased 
materially, from 37 to 28. The other three regions raised the proportion 
of student fees significantly. The most dramatic increase is evident in 
the Mountain/Plains states which rose from 16 percent to 33 percent. A 
major change in support patterns of higher education has taken place in 
the Midwest, the Southwest, and the Mountain/Plains regions durinc the 
twelve-year period. 

The proportion of educational and general income from student fees 
by regions in 1966 is shown in Table I I 1-6 and these figures support 
those which were shown in Table I I 1-5. The West, with 84 percent of the 
institutions obtaining less than 20 percent of their income from student 
fees, maintains the lowest tuition rates in the country. Interestingly, 
seven institutions in three different regions indicate that between 90 
and 99 percent of their educational and general income comes from 
student fees. No other information received by the authors indicated 
such a high percentage of the cost being borne by students. Other infor- 
mation received from questionnaire data did indicate that some institu- 
tions received as high as 60 or 70 percent of their income from student 
fees. In any event, it is clear that in a number of institutions in the 
United States a very high proportion of the cost of attending some AASCU 
institutions is being borne very directly by the student and the parent. 

Support for Libraries 

The general expense budgets for nearly all SCU's have been rela- 
tively smaller and less flexible than those of the larger universities. 
Partially as a result, state colleges and universities' libraries have 
been inadequate. Only seven libraries held over 50,000 volumes in 1925 
and only 15 in 1935. (Table I I I -7 ) As an indication of financial 
support it is important to note that major improvements have taken place 
in library holdings between 1954 and 1966. Large percentage gains have 
been evidenced in all six of the regions as shown in Table III-8, 
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Percent of Educational and General Income From 
Student Fees, By Region in 1966 
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particularly in the Northeast. Although the library holdings in this 
region are still the lowest in the country, major gains have been made 
between 1954 and 1966. The same finding is true with regard to the size 
of institutions. (Table II 1-9) Very large institutions made dramatic 
increases in their library holdings during the twelve-year period. 

Smaller institutions are reasonably close to meeting American Library 
Association standards for minimum library size for a liberal arts college. 
Larger institutions do not progress in number of volumes as rapidly as 
the American Library Association's scale. However, there have been major 
improvements in the size of the libraries and this provides clear evi- 
dence of greatly increased financial support for these critical instruc- 
tional resources. 

Middle Tennessee State University may serve as the somewhat typical 
example of the growth patterns and the improvement in the state fiscal 
support for institutions during 1954-1 966. (Cope, 1968, pp. 1-8) 

In 1958-59, the equated fall enrollment was 2,276 students. In 1967-68 
the equated fall enrollment was 5,818. During this same period of time 
the state appropriation had increased from $765,000 to $5,348,000. Total 
income from student fees had increased from $343,000 to $1,564,000. The 
student portion of income had decreased from 28.73 percent of the total 
to 21.7 percent of the total. The library budget in 1958-59 had been 
$57,760 and in 1968-69 was $392,000. In proportion it had risen just 
slightly, but the total funds available made it a very significant dif- 
ference in total support. 

CURRENT AND FUTURE FINANCIAL PLANNING 

The questionnaires sent to over 200 AASCU institutions in the fall 
of 1967 reveal significant data on three items which apply to finances: 
first, institutional size; second, the yearly cost per student; and 
third, the student-teacher ratio. 

Data on institutions size were secured for 1966-67 and estimates 
were secured for 1967-68 and 1972-73. (Table III-10) Since the ques- 
tionnaires were returned after fall enrollments were received in the fall 
of 1967, the figures for 1967-68 should be reasonably close to final 
enrollments. The figures for 1972-73 were estimated and in the main 
followed a linear projection of the institutional growth. The number of 
institutions returning answers to these questions in a useable form 
varied somewhat. Responses were received from 183 institutions for the 
year 1966-67, for 188 institutions for 1967-68 (the actual year of the 
questionnaire) and 135 institutions responded with an estimate for 
1972-73. An excellent response was received from this question which 
paints a very interesting picture of the increasing size of the AASCU - 
type institutions. 

Enrollment patterns 

Major changes in enrollment patterns are visible from 1966 to 1967. 
(Table 1 1 1 -1 0 ) For example, five percent fewer institutions v/ere in the 
grouping below 4,000 within just one year. And yet the big group show- 
ing growth in the one-year period is net the institutions showing enroll- 
ments between 4,000 and 6,000 (which show a decrease of 4.5 percent) but 
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in the number of institutions in the group from 6,000 to 8,000 where 
numbers almost doubled in the one year. 

Chances between 1966-67 and the estimates for 1972-73 further reflect 
this enormous increase ir, the size of the institutions. The number below 
1,000 is estimated to be only nine institutions, less than half the number 
in this size group in 1966-67. In contrast, the number of institutions 
anticipating enrollments between 8,000 and 10,090 is expected to increase 
from five up to 21, over four times as many. Likewise, the number of 
institutions over 10,000 is expected to quadruple, from 4.4 percent of the 
total to 18.9 percent of the total. 

From past indications these estimates of increasing growth seem quite 
reasonable. In fact, most estimates in the past have been low and it is 
quite conceivable that these estimates for 1972-73 are not optimistic in 
any way. They tend to support the estimates of the officials of the U.S. 
Office of Education who have indicated in the past that institutions of 
this type face the greatest demands for growth of any institutions in the 
United States. 
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nr 1966-67 and estimated for 
to show the wide variations in support of these 
Over 3 percent were reported at less than $500 per 
in the 1966-67 budget with no change during the years to 1972-73. In 
other cost ranges, however, big changes are anticipated in the coming 
years. The number of institutions being funded at the cost per student 
between $500 and $999 per year are anticipated to decrease from 43.2 per- 
cent in 1966-67 to 10.5 percent in 1972-73. It is estimated that the 
number of institutions with a cost per student between $1500 and $2000 
per year will almost double between 1966-67 and 1972-73. The number of 
institutions operating on a cost per student of over $2000 per year is 
expected to increase by five times, from 4.1 percent of the total (seven 
institutions) to 21.8 percent of the total (29 institutions). Although 
some of these estimated increases in the cost per student result from 
inflation, much of the increase in cost can be attributed to improved 
services to students through improved student- faculty ratios and exten- 
sive addition of more expensive undergraduate and graduate degree pro- 
grams. Rapidly expanding curricular offerings, especially new graduate 
programs, are directly reflected in these estimates in cost per student. 



The improvements in the student-faculty ratios mentioned above are 
graphically reflected in Table III-12. Although the range of student- 
faculty ratios still includes very high ratios ranging up to 30-1, a 
definite trend toward lowering the student-faculty ratio can be seen in 
the table. At the high end, 4-5 percent of the institutions consistently 
indicate a student- faculty ratio above 25-1. Obviously, these have to be 
the same institutions which are indicating that their cost per student 
will remain below $500 per year. However, the number of institutions 
with a student-teacher ratio from 21-1 up to 25-1 shows a striking 
decrease between 1966-67 and 1967-68, from 28.3 percent of the total to 
20.5 percent of the total. It is estimated that this number will 
continue to decrease dramatically and be less than 13 percent in 1972-73. 
At the same time, the number of institutions with student- teacher ratios 
at 15-1 and below showed a striking increase from 19.5 percent in 1966-67 
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to 24.4 percent in 1967-68, with the expectation that this will continue 
to increase by an additional 5 percent of the institutions by 1972-73. 



In 1950 the student-faculty ratio was figured at 14-1. By 1966-67 
there had been a rise in the overall student-faculty ratio. It is appar- 
ent in Table I I 1-12 that the rise in student- faculty ratio had been 
stemmed with an appreciable decrease between 1966-67 and 1967-68. The 
estimates of further decreases by 1972-73, requiring large increases in 
budgeted funds in the next two years, are questionable. With results of 
the legislative sessions for 1969 becoming apparent, the optimistic sug- 
gestions of 18 months ago are probably far too optimistic to be achieved. 

Federal Support for AASCU Institutions 



In the period following World War II, federal funds became increas- 
ingly important in the financing of all types of higher education. The 
federal support for education of veterans (the GI Bill) in the late 1940' 



and early I960 5 
si ties and had 



s provided an enormous stimulus to all colleges and univer 
a limited but iinjjur!.(iiii. tsfiV 1 -*. on the growth ct the 



teachers colleges which were developing into state colleges and universi- 
ties. The development of the National Science Foundation in the 50' s and 
the passage of the National Defense Education Act in 1957 made a major 
impact. The 1960‘s have seen numerous additional federal acts supporting 
higher education and federal support for all colleges and universities is 
now a major factor in their financial planning. 



The greatest growth has been evident between 1962 and 1969. Federal 
funds for grants and loans to be used for support of educational activi- 
ties in educational institutions from elementary school through graduate 
school totaled $2,173,700,000 in 1962. Comparable figures for 1969 
amounted to $9,162,031,000. Most of these funds, approximately 90 per- 
cent, were provided as grants to the institutions with the remaining 
amounts as loans. Grants for higher education alone were $1,210,300,000 
in 1962 and $3,590,790,000 in 1969. (Simon, 1968, p. 107) 



Members of the AASCU have not been supported by federal funds in 
proportion to the number of students attending the institutions or the 
increasing breadth of their educational programs. Two studies of parti- 
cipation in federal programs by AASCU-type institutions were published 
in 1963 and 1964. These studies indicated that a very small proportion 
of the federal funds were directed toward these institutions. The 1963 
report, in summary, reported 



"The responses of the 166 institutions of the Association of 
State Colleges and Universities to the question of partici- 
pation in selected federal programs indicated that: 

50.6 percent of the institutions submitted requests to 
participate in one or more of the selected programs. 

37.3 percent of the institutions were approved for 
participation in one or more of the programs. 



13.3 percent of the institutions were not approved 
for participation. 

34.9 percent of the institutions did not reauest 
participation in any of the selected federal 
programs . 

14.5 percent of the institutions did not respond to 
the questionnaire. 



ASCU institutions participating in National Science Founda- 
tion sponsored research in fiscal year 1962 were: 

Approved for 1 percent of the dollars. 

Made up 5 percent of the participating collpr.es and 
universities. 

Recipients of 2 percent of the grants and 

Received $16,571 per grant which was 45 percent of 
the average NSF grant." (Rice, 1963, pp. 7-9) 

The comparable report for one year later indicated a slight increase in 
federal funding. Comparisons of approved support programs of the Nation- 
al Science Foundation and selected programs of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion indicated that 2.4 percent of NSF funds were channeled to AASCU 
institutions and that 2.8 percent of the total funds in selected programs 
of the USOE were distributed to AASCU institutions. (Rice, 1964, p. 9) 
Obviously, this does not represent much federal support for institutions 
educating one out of every five baccalaureate degree holders in the U.S. 

The National Science Foundation reports on federal support during 
1963-66 indicate that not one AASCU institution is listed in the top 100 
colleges and universities receiving the largest amounts of federal funds 
in either academic science or research and development funds (NSF, 1967, 
p. 137) Funding is also reported from the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and the Department of Defense in a variety of differ- 
ent categories. In 1966 the Department of Health, Education and Wei fare 1 s 
list of 100 colleges and universities received large amounts including 
California State College at Los Angeles (81st); San Diego State College 
(86th); San Francisco State College (94th); and Ball State University 
(98th). (NSF, 1967, p. 55) The inclusion of four of the largest state 
colleges and universities indicates a modest change in the approach ot 
federal agencies to the funding of AASCU institutions. The institutional 
grants program of the National Science Foundation, although small, has 
benefited a number of AASCU-type institutions. 

"In 1966, 69 of the 284 state colleges and regional state 
universities received assistance under the NSF institutional 
grant program. In 1967, this number increased to 91 of the 
284. In terms of dollars, the state colleges received 




$325,708, or 5.5 percent of the total amount of the NSF 
institutional grants program." ( Memo to the President, 1968, p. 6) 



By 1966 federal support to state colleges and universities was six times 
the 1963 figure. At the same time, total national higher education 
support rose by 116 percent. Nevertheless, federal support of this type 
of institution has been very slow to develop and is far out of proportion 
to the instructional services provided to the people of the United States. 
With the proportion of taxing power available at the federal level of 
government, it appears inevitable that these expanding institutions will 
need and receive more financial support from federal sources to provide 
more opportunities for curricular and faculty development, and to expand 
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CHAPTER IV 



CHANGING ADMINISTRATIVE PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION AND COORDINATION 



The external 
versities 
lishment 



and internal organization of the state colleges and uni- 
has varied enormously depending upon the period of their estah- 
and thPir geographical location. A ft 



r ew examples from different 



periods in history and different regions will illustrate most of the organ- 
izationai plans which have existed and whirh ssr\'2 as a 
of the institutions today. 



problems 
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The first normal schools in New England developed as part of the 
total movement to improve the "common schools" by providing a professional 
group of teachers. Simultaneously, the principles of state control of 
schooling, compulsory attendance, and compulsory support of the schools 
by general taxation were implemented. In many states the state board of 
education was established to coordinate and supervise the public schools 
of the state, including the normal schools. 



The first of the normal schools, established at Lexington, Massachu- 
setts in 1839, was actually established by the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education. This body, established by an enabling act of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature in 1837, was given the authority and a portion of the 
money necessary to "promote the course of popular education in Massachu- 
setts... in qualifying teachers for the common schools" and further 
resolved that gifts and appropriations received were "both sums to be 
expended under the direction of said board, in qualifying teachers tor 
the common schools in Massachusetts." (Mangun, 1928, p. 95) The state 
board of education established a number of normal schools, developing 
a board of visitors" for each normal school with the power to operate 
it and appoint a "principal" of the normal school. The principal was the 
chief administrative officer of the normal schools in Massachusetts and 
in all other normal schools established and operated for the next 25 
years. One of the first chief administrative officers of the normal 
school to be designated "president" was Richard Edwards who became 
principal of the Illinois Normal University in September of 1862. He 
held the position for 15 years and in the middle 1860's his title was 
changed to that of president. In spite of this innovation most of the 
normal schools were considered the equivalent of academies and secondary 
schools and the term "principal" continued in use for the chief adminis- 
trative officer well into the 1920's. It is interesting to note that 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges in its 1922 yearbook (p. 21) 
indicated that "a matter of great importance to the Association arose 
from the invitation of the National Council of Normal Schools Presidents 
and Principals" to join forces with the council to form a National Council 
of Teachers Colleges. For almost 100 years and until the high proportion 
of the institutions became actually of collegiate level in their opera- 
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tion, they were administered by "principals.” 

n - T ea ^ing staffs during most of this period were quite small and the 
principal was in actuality the "principal teacher" carrying Z the nee- 

sar^for^hp 655 ’ r ®? lstratl ° n » and personnel activities that were neces- 
f °l T he operation of these very small institutions. Turnover was 

flTOurJrinci-D^rrnnt P n 1S S ip °f a number of institutions, although some 
thirty years’ continued ln tf >eir posts for periods from twenty to 

with one^f th^-; ? ?! de !? riety J of organizational patterns developed, 
il™ ?, ot , che m0it .interesting and unique developments taking place in 

ln 1876 established only one nnraal c-h^i 

separate Board "Hr o S 5 hoo1 « ? l Ceaar under the di recti on'oTa ’ 

normal School estahl[^h»H r th ItS re 9 ulatlons for the government of the 

facl^ty in Setai-1 “ and dUties of the a ^d 

The Principal shall teach the science of Didactics and 

tearhin the , de P a ^ tm ? at of methods and practice in tne art of 
' « al ? d such other subjects as may be necessary. It 
shall be his duty to manage and govern the school, to exer- 
cise general supervision over all its departments, to report 

iit n ^° n ° f tfl ! sch ° o1 at each meting of the Board? to 

an tLt d Ia n y memb ® r tha meetings of the Board, and to do 
an that may be required or implied by the position of Princi- 

The Professors and Teachers shall perform the duties 
and work agreed upon by contract under direction of the 
Principal and generally promote the best interests of the 
school both as regards discipline and instruction. 

„ f Principal and Professors shall prepare the course 

of study, recommend the text books, the rules and regula- 

t or tb ® various operations of the school and the manage- 

f^? S ju d re P°^ the same t0 the Teacher's Conmittee 

tin t • I- ey s ^ a11 possess ful1 P° wer for govern- 

ment and discipline of students. (Hart, 1951, p. 44) y 

Schoot^tTpHar 1 "? n 1cr l s h l*? first principal of the Iowa State Normal 
ci!°! V Fal ]s, felt that he could introduce the study of Latin 

school " p f “3 ? lvan tbe responsibility "to manage and govern the 
school, he found to his dismay that this was not true. He put Latin in 

^tinn m S U Um and after ?reat debate the Board finally approved his 
did not reappoint him? ^ t ^ exCeeded his aut hority and two years later 

of ODer^inn men ^p i Si WiSCO ' 1Si r S -T aS an example of a different method 
Renpnt? Wisconsin Legislature set up a special Board of 

sunnn^t ? f the funds from the "swamp lands" for the 

to P suDDOrt ™? r t ralnln9 ; Fr ? m 1857 until 1865 these funds were used 
upport normal training departments in private colleges and academies. 
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When this proved unsuccessful, the Board of Regents developed a plan to 
establish a normal school in each of Wisconsin's six congressional dis- 
tricts, a relatively common plan followed in many states. By various 
forms of legislative logrolling, 10 normal schools were finally estab- 
lished under this one board of regents and regulations for their adminis- 
tration were developed by this centralized board. The group of institu- 
tions established by the Board of Regents continues to this day under 
the present designation (since 1964) as the Wisconsin State Universities. 

An excellent example of change in organization because of changing 
reeds can be seen in the developments in the Massachusetts Normal 
Schools in 1904 and in 1925, and In the Connecticut Normal Schools in 
1923-24. The normal schools in thpco tv.*o states were escaonshed at 
varying periods of time as need for elementary school teachers grew with 
tl e population. Although established by the legislatures and normally 
administered by the State Department of Education each of the normal 
schools was quite independent and in practice determined its own course 
of study, standards, policies and type of organization. The members of 
the state board of education generally concerned themselves with the 
financial aspects, entrance requirements and the approval of teachers after 
the nomination by the principal or president. By the turn of the century 
the fear of central state offices had been overcome and the townships 
were willing to agree to more centralized control. 

In Massachusetts state supervision had become relatively complete by 
1904, management of the various state normal schools was definitely 
placed in the Board of Education, and the earlier organization of Boards 
of Visitors was no longer in use. In 1919 the Commissioner of Education 
and the State Department of Education in Massachusetts were also made 
responsible for the division of vocational education including the agri- 
cultural colleges, textile schools and the Massachusetts Nautical School. 

During essentially the same period, an extensive three-year study 
was conducted in Connecticut which culminated in 1927 with the firm 
state requirement that all teachers in the public school have a minimum 
of two years cf teacher training and a two-year certificate from a normal 
school. Within the Connecticut state department of education and working 
under the Commissioner of Education a department of teacher preparation 
was established with a full-time director. The principals of the normal 
schools were responsible to the Commissioner of Education. Within the 
normal schools the model school was continued with the director and 
building principals carrying out this part of the work. An Office of 
Student Welfare was established with a dean in charge. A registrar and 
secretary were established to take care of registration, records, and 
office routine. The normal schools were still small in enrollment and 
there was still no need for departmentalization. 

Perhaps the most definitively and carefully documented early study 
dealing with administration of institutions preparing teachers was 
conducted for the state of Missouri. The authors of this study reviewed 
the entire history of teachers preparation since the first normal schools 
and concluded the existing system of local normal schools administered 
by separate boards was badly in need of change. They recommended improv- 
ing the administration of the normal schools by bringing several of them 
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under the control of one board such as existed in Illinois or the one 
previously described in Wisconsin. (Learned, Bagley, 1920, pp. 65-6.) 

The recommendations of this Carnegie survey committee were even more com- 
prehensive than many of those developed in the past-World War II period. 
They recommended that all elementary, secondary, and higher education of 
the state be carried out under the direction of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, with two executive officers, one known as the Chancellor of the 
university responsible formal 1 of higher education in the state and the 
Gr ^ Comnii ss i oner » equal to the Chancellor and responsible for all of 
the public elementary and secondary education in the state. In iustifv- 
mg this sweeping recommendation author blatea that 

the best American experience points to the conclusion that a 
single board of from five to seven members appointed or elected 
at large for long terms, unpaid, and representing high and 
varied ability, is the most successful form of educational 
control yet devised for a democratic community. But it must 
be so constructed and equipped that it will automatically 
obtain its educational advice from competent sources. These 
sources of technical advice must not compete with one another, 
but must be so disposed as habitually to find their point of 
view in the welfare of the state as a whole. The heads of 
independent state institutions for higher education do compete 
with one another, and from a point of view not usually chosen 
with regard to the welfare of the state as a whole... such 
institutional interests should therefore be brought under one 
supervision and be represented by a chancellor for the state's 
undertakings in higher education, all of which should be more 
or less firmly organized into what is called the university." 
(Learned, Bagley, 1920, p. 6) 

. By this plan it was expected that the excessive powers found to be 
existent in the office of the president of the normal schools would be 
changed. It assumed that the faculty needed more responsibility for 
policy making on the local campus and that serving as a part of the total 
university would contribute toward this development. The Learned and 
Bagley proposal in Missouri served as a forerunner to the extensive state 

coordination which has taken place, extensively, since the end of World 
War II. 

In the 1920 s and 30‘s, as the teachers colleges expanded their 
programs and grew in numbers of students, a need for completely different 
types of organization developed quite rapidly. Most of the colleges added 
registrars, first on a part-time and soon on a full-time basis. Some- 
times the registrar was also the Dean of the Faculty or the Dean of 
Instruction. However, very soon it became necessary to have a person 
assigned the responsibility for instruction, another person responsible 
for business affairs, and Deans of Men and Women for Student Affairs. 

The normal schools and teachers colleges, being single-purpose 
professional institutions, had a specialized administrative organization 
due to the presence of the training school or model school. The labora- 
tory school was usually taught by a principal -teacher or a principal and 
one or two teachers. They were members of the small normal school 
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faculty but were often considered a separate unit. As the institutions 
grew larger a department of education was often established with or without 
the laboratory school as a part of its responsibility. The American 
Association of Teachers Colleges reported an extensive study of organiza- 
tional patterns in 1922 which included some specific data on this subject. 
Of 70 institutions responding to a questionnaire, 23 indicated that the 
head of the department of education was also principal of the training 
school. In 39 of the institutions the training school was separately 
administered. In eight institutions there was no head for the depart- 
ment of education and in one case, no training school. Cooperation 
between the traininq school and academic as well as education departments 
was a problem. Many of the teachers of academic subjects actually super- 
vised the teaching of these subjects in the laboratory schools or training 
school. Thus, there was a critical problem of organization which called 
for very careful cooperative systems to be established. 

As the institutions grew in size and in complexity another form of 
administrative organization gradually developed. Divisions were estab- 
lished in a number of colleges in the 1930's and during the 1940's and 
50 's. Divisional organization brought together in various ways groups of 
departments which had some type of cohesiveness. A divisional organiza- 
tion was usually based on the grouping of departments in the social 
sciences, humanities (sometimes including the arts), natural sciences 
(sometimes separated into biological sciences and physical sciences), and 
various professional divisions. Education divisions sometimes combined 
strange bedfellows, including such specialized subjects as home economics, 
physical education, business education, art education and often psychology. 
Some of these unusual combinations were the aftermath of the days when the 
institutions were solely single-purpose teacher-training institutions. 

With the tremendous increases in institutional size in the last 10 
to 15 years a number of the SCU's have moved into a uni vers ity-type organ- 
ization and in over 60 cases have been re-named as universities. In many 
SCU's unusual administrative organizations now exist. Divisions are side 
by side with separate schools of art and sciences, business, fine and 
applied arts, education and specialized professional schools. Where 
specialities have grown up (such as agriculture, social work, architec- 
ture, applied health professions or forest or marine sciences) separate 
schools are often established. 

Since many SCU's have between 5,000-10,000 students, and a number 
will be much larger, a recent study of organizational patterns in institu- 
tions of this size has considerable pertinence. (Oliver and Miller, 1966, 

P* 52) In the later study the organizational charts were assembled for 
54 institutions with between 5,000 and 10,000 students. Twenty-five of 
the 54 were AASCU-type institutions The remainder were a wide variety of 
institutions ranging from large junior colleges to private universities 
and land grant universities. Although certain differences were quite 
apparent, the major one was the varying need for a vice president or high 
level official charged with development and fund raising. This position 
was found in many private universities but not in many of the public 
institutions. The organizational prototype suggested at the conclusion 
of the study recommended three vice presidents, one for academic affairs, 
one for student affairs, and one for business and finance. In addition. 
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